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A COVENANT FOR CONSERVATION 


‘““WE GIVE OUR PLEDGE” 


We in Pennsylvania and in America pledge and give our time, our efforts, 
and our earthly goods to worthy causes to make life more pleasant for our 
fellow man and to make the world a better place in which to live. It is 
humanitarian to give and American to pledge. 


“AS AMERICANS” 


As Americans, we control our own destiny. We can be born in a humble 
log cabin and eventually live in the White House. Our pathway through 
life can be one of our own choosing no matter who we are or where we were 
born. We can worship, work, and play anywhere, anytime, and in any way 
we desire. In a land of freedom our opportunities are unlimited, our tradi- 
tions great, and our liberties guaranteed. We are a people of all races, 
colors, and creeds—mixed together in one mighty nation yet working together 
in peace and unity—one for all and all for one, each as an American. 


“TO SAVE AND FAITHFULLY TO DEFEND” 


For almost two centuries we have faithfully defended and preserved 
our way of life. Through war and peace we have retained the ideals upon 
which our country was founded. The great faiths and ideals of our fore- 
fathers remain unchanged by time; their hopes for America have in large 
part been fulfilled. We always have and always will dedicate ourselves to 
saving and defending for our children unlimited opportunities in a greater 
America. 


“FROM WASTE” 


Waste and Americanism too often have gone together. Because we 
have had so much, we often disregard as worthless material things which 
are considered priceless by others. Even our scraps have provided the means 
for others to wage war against us. Now, with the welfare of the world on 
our shoulders, every pound of food, every ton of metallic ore, every board 
of lumber—everything American— counts! Today, conservation of these re- 
sources determines our future greatness. We must use them wisely and 
protect them from waste. 


“THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF OUR COUNTRY” 

By the grace of God, America is blessed with an abundance of natural 
resources. Americans have developed their resources into the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world. They say America has everything—it has—who 
would deny it? We have more railroads and automobiles built from a 
great store of minerals, more and better homes built from vast forests, more 
food grown from rich soils, and more electricity produced from great rivers. 
What could we have or what would we be without the natural resources 
of our country? 


“ITS SOILS AND MINERALS’’ 


Life comes from the soil. The food we eat, the clothes we wear, the 
fuel we burn all come from the rich earth of America. Skyscrapers and 
sewing needles, radio sets and writing pens, atom bombs and axes, all come 
from the “dirt beneath our feet’. Our greatness lies in the thin crust of our 


land. 
ITS FORESTS, WATERS, AND WILDLIFE 


Today, every stand of forest, every drop of clear, clean water, and all 
wildlife carries a message for Americans. ‘Use us wisely,” they say, “or 
we vanish together.” How well we preserve and profit from God’s great 
outdoors—forests, waters, and wildlife—will determine our future welfare. 
Shall we despoil and become beggars along the pathways of our plundered 
planet or shall we conserve and set an example for humanity? 

A pledge for conservation is assurance for the future! 

Based on winning pledge submitted in a contest sponsored by Outdoor Life Magazine. 




























































CONSERVATION WEEK. 


HE city dweller who wouldn’t even 

dream of entering the ,country except on 
a well-paved highway, might think that he 
has no concern with our wildlife resources 
or their problems. Pennsylvania Conserva- 
tion Week means no more to him on the 
surface than would National Necktie Week. 
“Why,” he might ask in all sincerity, “should 
I bother with stuff like that? I don’t hunt. 
I don’t fish. I don’t even go outdoors if I 
can help it.” 


That is what he thinks. This is what he 
doesn’t know. Directly or indirectly he is 
affected every day of his existence by the 
welfare of the nation’s wildlife. If all in- 
sect-eating birds were destroyed, he probably 
would stop eating. If all hunting and fishing 
ceased immediately, he probably would be 
hit hard in the pocketbook. Between stom- 
ach and wallet, he certainly would suffer. 


Since money talks in a language easily 
understood by everyone, let’s look at the 
financial side of the wildlife situation. Hunt- 
ing and fishing are the two biggest sports 
in the nation, barring none. In comparison, 
baseball, football, boxing and horse racing 
are picayune things, both in the number of 
persons interested and in the money spent. 
Hunting and fishing are an annual four 
billion dollar industry. The lowest reliable 
estimate puts the number of persons who 
gun and fish at twenty-five million. The 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service has esti- 
mated that nearly that many persons go fish- 
ing alone, without counting in hunting. But 
we will be conservative and stick to twenty- 
five million outdoorsmen of both sorts. 

If, like most of us, you are accustomed 
to thinking of money in terms of one-dollar 
and five-dollar bills, it may be difficult to 
picture four billion dollars spent annually 
on outdoor sports. That’s a big sum. That’s 
more money than is spent each year on all 
the nation’s filling stations. It’s more money 
than is spent in all the drugstores of the 
land. It is far more than is paid out to the 
entire liquor industry. It’s several times 
more than is spent on jewelry. 

We can break it down still more. A prize 
fight that draws a million dollar gate is a big 
event. It gets weeks of publicity on the air 
and in the newspapers. The general atti- 
tude is one of “Just look at this tremendous 


event!” Well, on every single day of the 


year, hunting and fishing men spend ten *® 


times a million dollars on their sports. 
average ten million dollars a day! 
of it—ten million dollars a day! 


They 
Think 


Now, then, what would happen if these 
twenty-five million people suddenly stopped 
spending their annual four billion dollars? 
There would be something close to a finan- 
cial panic in the country. Hundreds of thou- 
sands would be thrown out of work. Other 
hundreds of thousands would have their 
income severely cut, even if they never 
heard of hunting and fishing as_ sports. 
Boats would rot at their piers. 
would close. Travel, and all the money 
spent on travel, would be slashed. Firms 
specializing in outdoor clothing and other 
accessories would close. Gun, ammunition 
and tackle firms would fail. No business 
worth four billions annually could collapse 
without affecting you, no matter what you 
do. 

Then there is a good reason why we ob- 
serve Pennsylvania Conservation Week. 
That’s why Pennsylvania as well as all other 


States, considers the outdoor sports one of | 


the main sources of income, and of tre- 
mendous recreational value. 

This spending program is entirely de- 
pendent upon maintaining an adequate sup- 
ply of fish and game. If there are no fish 
and game, there will be no angling and no 
hunting. Pennsylvania Conservation Week 
only tries to focus attention on something 
that is important to everyone, on something 
in which so many people are interested. 

Let us reduce this spending down to its 
human element. Let’s take John Jones, for 
example. He’s the man who lives on the 
place next to yours, or across the street 
from you. He likes hunting and fishing. 
He does one or the other whenever possible 
from early spring to winter. He is not rich, 
but he spends quite a bit on his sports. Be- 
fore he even steps out of the house, he has 


paid an average of two dollars each for 


his fishing and hunting licenses. That is his 
direct contribution to maintaining, supplying, 
and protecting fish and game, because his 
State spends his license money for just 
those purposes. 

When John Jones does step out of the 
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house, he probably has with him at least one 
hundred dollars worth of special equipment 
for his fishing and hunting. Some of his 
friends may carry only twenty dollars worth, 
some may have two thousand dollars worth, 
depending upon their financial standing. But 
average John Jones has spent about one 
hundred dollars before he enters the car at 
the curb, For fishing, he has a rod, a reel, 
a line, any number of lures, leaders, hooks, 
sinkers, fish knives, bait boxes, a creel and 
what-nots. He has special clothing, hip 
boots or waders, fishing jackets, waterproof 
clothing. For hunting, he carries a gun 
that’s anything but cheap, ammunition, good 
walking boots are on his feet, he has a 
briar and water-resistant jacket and breeches. 


Somebody has made all those things. A lot 
of persons have jobs making them. Multiply 
John Jones by twenty-five million and you 
will see how many persons depend upon 
him and his friends for a living. You can- 
not even imagine that many people. 


That’s the picture of John Jones nationally. 
Let’s consider him, however, where he lives, 
in Pennsylvania. Let’s see what he does in 
his own State and what he means finan- 
cially to his State aside from the wonderful 
benefits he derives from hunting and fish- 
ing. It may give a clearer view of how im- 
portant wildlife conservation can be. 


There are approximately one million hunt- 
ers in Pennsylvania each year. The Game 
Commission sells approximately 850,000 li- 
censes annually at present. In addition there 
are some 150,000 Pennsylvanians who do 
not need hunting licenses because they hunt 
and trap on their own or adjoining land. 
We'll forget them, though, in this discussion 
and stick to the 850,000 licensed hunters. 
Then, there are about 500,000 Pennsylvania 
fishing licenses sold annually. 


That makes one million, three hundred 
and fifty thousand fishermen and hunters li- 
censed each year in the State. At $2 per 
license, they spend two million, seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars before they ever go 
hunting or fishing. Nearly three million 
dollars spent every year on licenses alone! 

at money benefits nearly everyone in the 
tate, as we shall see, directly or indirectly. 
In Pennsylvania it is spent to improve fish- 





ing and hunting, to preserve our wildlife 
resources. 

John Jones, remember, spends an average 
one hundred and fifty dollars annually on 
his hunting and fishing. And that is a most 
conservative estimate. John Jones wouldn’t 
admit it to his wife, but he probably spends 
closer to several hundred dollars a year on 
his favorite sports by the time he buys new 
gadgets in the sporting goods stores or ob- 
tains them from the dealers who advertise in 
the sporting magazines. 


Multiply one million, three hundred and 
fifty thousand licensed Pennsylvania hunt- 
ers and fishermen by one hundred and fifty 
dollars expenditures each—and what do you 
get? Well, it’s a staggering sum! It’s hard 
to believe the evidence of figures—but they 
say figures don’t lie. John Jones and his 
friends spend considerably more than two 
hundred million dollars a year to hunt and 
fish in Pennsylvania! They spend at least 
$197,000,000 to pursue the sport yet only 
about $3,000,000 is used to create it. 


What’s more, most of that money is spent 
right in Pennsylvania. Very little of it 
goes outside the State. Furthermore, the 
figures do not include nearly half a million 
residents of Pennsylvania who prefer salt 
water fishing in New Jersey or Maryland. 
Special trains and buses carry them from 
Philadelphia to New Jersey points daily dur- 
ing the height of the season. They spend 
plenty in their home State on equipment 
and other needs. 


Now, perhaps, your stake in the conserva- 
tion of wildlife is becoming more clear. 
No matter what your work might be, you 
undoubtedly are affected by the spending 
of two hundred million dollars annually in 
your State. Take those two hundred mil- 
lions out of the State’s financial structure 
and it would leave an awful gap. You would 
feel it. 


John Jones is quite independent. He pays 
his own way and asks no favors of any- 
ene. He does not beg appropriations from 
the legislature to further his sport. He pays 
his license fee each year, and the money is 
used to improve wildlife conditions. His 
hunting and fishing affairs are run by two 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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GAME NEWS 


(THEY GOT CAUGHT!) 


By W. C. SHAFFER 


Chief, General Field Operations Division, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission 


ORDS VALLEY, a peaceful community 

of seventy-five souls, thirty-six dogs and 
a half-dozen cats of questionable ancestry, 
in the heart of the big game country in Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, was exactly as the 
Lord had planned it to be—quiet and peace- 
ful—the early evening of Sunday, Decem- 
ber 1, 1946. True, automobiles bearing New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania registrations were going and coming 
in greater numbers than usual: an annual 
barometer that the big game season in Penn- 
sylvania was to open the following day. 

Hunting camps, many unoccupied since the 
close of the previous season, were silently 
welcoming the faithful old members while 
the apprentice hunters busied themselves 
grappling with endless bundles of bed cloth- 
ing and foodstuffs. But at Schmalzles’ board- 
ing house, noted for its food and hospitality, 
an entirely different scene was being enacted. 
Supper finished, a handful of hunters were 




















warming their shins and their hearts beside 
the big stove in the living room—in spirited 
competition for the annual prize of the 
Liars’ Club. One fellow started off modestly, 
but each succeeding liar went him one better; 
until, after a fourth had finished, the first 
quit the race cold, realizing that he had never 
had a chance. As the stove grew hotter, the 
kill of ruffed grouse, wild turkeys and 
rabbits piled up, and male deer with eight 
points (two to each hoof), were being killed 
by a single heart shot at a distance of 
“fully a thousand yards’—without the aid 
of binoculars! 

As the liars paused for breath and a fresh 
yarn, two of the company ‘excused them- 
selves, explaining that they were going to 
Milford, the county seat, some twenty miles 
distant, for some tobacco. Two other men, 
noticing that one of the departing brethren 
was displaying a nonresident license, the 
other a resident license, followed them from 





the room, pausing in the kitchen while the 
strangers went to their car which was parked 
a short distance back of the house in a 
field. At the edge of the field three deer 
were browsing. One chap grabbed his rifle 
from the car, and, while his companion held 
a powerful flashlight on the unsuspecting 
animals, fired two shots at them in rapid 
succession—in clear vision of several per- 
sons who were standing on the porch or 
looking out the kitchen window. The deer 
kicked up their heels and took to the tall 
timber; the men cursed their luck and left 
in the automobile while the onlookers, vent- 
ing angry denunciations of such sportsman- 
ship, returned to the living room. Some dis- 
cussion of the incident followed but nothing 
was done about it that night. 

But something was going to be done about 
it. Two of those quiet witnesses were Game 
Protectors specially assigned to make law 
enforcement observations in that area. Quiet- 
ly but most effectively they had been gather- 
ing information regarding game and fish law 
violations for several weeks. Binding instruc- 
tions, however, prevented disclosure of their 
identity at the time. This narrative would 
be much too long, but exceedingly interesting 
I assure you, to attempt to relate the details 
of an investigation that spread over several 
months of painstaking and persistent police 
work which finally paid off in handsome 
dividends. During the months which followed, 
fifty-four persons, natives or visitors to the 
area, some known, others suspected of hav- 
ing violated the game or fish laws, were care- 
fully catalogued, studied and screened for 
future prosecutions. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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GAME NEWS 


A RESPONSIBILITY OF ORGANIZED SPORTSMEN* 


By TOM FRYE 


Executive Director, Pennsylvania Game Commission 


W HEN I accepted the position of 
Executive Director of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, it was with 
the promise to use my early efforts in 
examining the tools with which wild- 
life conservation work is performed, 
and later to design better tools, and to 
develop more effective ways to use 
them. 

With the help and cooperation of the 
employes, my friends, and all with 
whom I come in contact—at the office, 
on the street, at my home, and at 
sportsmen’s meetings, as well as 
through correspondence, there has been 
a constant interchange of ideas and 
reactions to what we are doing, how 
it is being done, and most important, 
how it is possible to do a better, more 
efficient and more economical job for 
the benefit of the hunters of Pennsyl- 
vania—constantly bearing in mind that 
the landowners have a very integral 
part in this entire program. 

Perfection is never attained, but it 
is a fine goal toward which we should 
strive. The work of the Game Com- 
mission is like that of many other or- 
ganizations—there is, in my opinion, 
room for improvement. There always 
will be, because what we consider per- 
fection today becomes outmoded to- 
morrow, That is progress and if we are 
out of tune with progress and do not 
change our plans to meet the ever- 





changing conditions, there can be but 
one result—-failure. As we find weak- 
nesses and flaws, we either correct 
them or plan to do so. From our ef- 
forts will emerge a new model—a model 
that should be as much improved in 
performance compared to the present 
model as the airplane of today is im- 
proved over the model of a few years 
ago. That is as it should be, but wild- 
life management is not a simple nor 
an easy task. It has complications and 
problems—lots of them. 


Yes, it is possible to do a better job, 
but there’s a catch to it. It’s the same 
as anything else you want or do to- 
day; it costs a lot more to get as much 
or a little more, and it’s no more pos- 
sible to do many desirable things for 
the hunters today for the same money 
than it’s possible to buy an automobile 
for the same price you paid a few 
years ago. It just can’t be done! It 
costs so much more. So the hunters 
must realize if they want as much or 
more in the future as they have had 
in the past, they’ll have to pay a lot 
more for it. Whether they like to pay 
for it or not, that’s the only way they 
can get it. Mother Nature cannot do 
the job herself. 





*An address delivered at the 18th Annual 
Meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen's Clubs held at Harrisburg, February 


12, 1949 





“Her children—the wildlife—have been murdered by violators” 
(Illegal kills in a small area) 





Tom Frye 


The most effective way for hunters 
to retain even what they have, let 
alone have more, is either to roll up 
their sleeves and go to work to help 
restore wildlife or to dig down in their 
pockets much deeper than ever before 
and pay someone to do it for them. 
Mother Nature is a tired, worn-out 
old lady—she’s been trampled over 
by an army on the march—a million 
hunters in Pennsylvania—back and 
forth, again and again. Her children 
—the wildlife—have been murdered 
by violators, shot by hunters, even un- 
wisely harvested by some sportsmen, 
and harassed by such tremendous kill- 
ing pressure that it is almost a miracle 
that any game exists. And you are re- 
minded that if it weren’t for the re- 
strictive Game Laws and the Game 
Protectors, coupled with the coopera- 
tion of a few real sportsmen—too few, 
—there wouldn’t be a piece of game 
left in the Keystone State Only the 
laws and the game management poli- 
cies have prevented the extinction of 
game—yet what do we find today?— 
lawlessness on a rampage—men bent 
on killing and destroying completely 
the very thing they love—the sport 
they should fight to protect and per- 
petuate. It’s too bad we must have 
laws to protect fools from themselves, 
but if we are to perpetuate the Amer- 
ican way of hunting in Pennsylvania, 
we must have laws so strict and en- 
forcement so efficient that no man can 
afford or dare to break them. As one 
writer points out, because in America 
the game belongs to everybody, in 
reality it belong to nobody, therefore 
nobody cares what happens to it. But 
it’s happening! We hope it isn’t too 
late to save it. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Upland game requires protective cover near its food supply. 
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sible for pheasants, quail and rabbits to utilize the waste grains left in the fields. 


LIVING FENCE 


By CARRINGTON H. BURGESS 
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Photo by R. E. Hesselschwerdt. 


Field borders of multiflora rose such as the one pictured here make it pos- 


Reprinted by Special Permission from Farm Quarterly, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ENCES are expensive, and going higher. 

It takes a lot of time to put up a fence, 
even if you have the money, and you can 
look forward to the annual chore of keeping 
it in repair. 

Now, if you could grow your own fence, a 
fence that would last a lifetime, require little 
or no attention once it is established, and at 
the same time have a thing of beauty, you 
would have the answer to a farmer’s prayer. 

Rosa Multiflora, or Many-flowered Rose 
when reduced to English, is one answer to 
the fence problems that has come out of the 
experimental work of the Soil Conservation 
Service. It does its job so well that nurseries 
are having trouble supplying the demand for 
plants. 

Multiflora Rose is cheap, it is an effective 
barrier for every kind of livestock with the 
possible exception of hogs, and it is also a 
wildlife refuge, a barrier, an efficient erosion 
control, and a thing of beauty. 

In an attempt to find a suitable plant to 
replace the Osage Orange, once called “God’s 
gift to the prairies,” but in late years called 
less complimentary names, Botanist Hugh 
Steavenson of the Soil Conservation Service 
Nursery Division in the upper Mississippi 
Valley made initial trials of plants, widely 
selected from native and introduced sources, 
at Elsberry, Missouri. Tests of conspicuous 
species and varieties were made on 30 dis- 
tinct problem areas in Missouri and Illinois. 


The Asatic Rose, a Multiflora won over all 
other contestants and in 1934 Steavenson 
planted test rows along the borders of the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Nursery at Elsberry. 
Later it was taken out and given a thorough 
trial as a living fence under actual farming 
conditions. 

Unlike Osage Orange, Multiflora Rose is a 
shrub, hence it occupies much less ground. 
It attains an ultimate height and spread of 
six to eight feet, requires no trimming to 
keep it in bounds, and, unlike Osage Orange, 
offers little competition to adjacent crops. Its 
vigor, particularly on the poorer soils, greatly 
surpasses that of the Osage Orange. Multi- 
flora is colorful in flower, bearing an abun- 
dance of small, white or dusty pink flowers 
which bloom about the same time as other 
roses. These are followed by masses of ber- 
ries which turn red and persist through the 
winter, producing a welcome diet for birds 
during the lean months. 

Multiflora Rose has a special value as a 
divider between fields farmed on the con- 
tour, serving as a fence, a contour guide, and 
an erosion buffer strip. Living fences are 
better adapted than wire fences for contour 
planting. 

During the Missouri experiments hedges 
three to five years old and at various spacings 
on both hills and bottom land were tested 
with cows, young calves, horses, sheep goats, 
and hogs. Animals were enclosed in pad- 


docks for two to ten weeks and their be- 
havior closely watched. During the tests, 
normal rations were reduced at times to en- 
courage the stock to break out in search of 
food. 

Horses, cows, and calves were confined by 
all barriers tested. Sheep and goats usually 
were confined, but were apt to eventually 
find openings in the three- and four-foot 
spacings. Sheep and goats browsed the fo- 
liage, but only the tips of the branches, 
because the plant is well protected by thorns. 
Hogs proved the most difficult to hold be- 
cause of their ability, when not ringed, to 
root under the arching branches and take 
advantage of low openings between widely 
spaced plants. Brood sows and shoats were 
confined for several days by four- and five- 
year hedges with plants spaced three and 
four feet apart. 

Spaced at one foot apart, Multiflora Rose 
fence successfully confined cattle and horses 
at the end of the second year and this 
spacing will probably confine hogs in time. 
The Missouri Conservation Commission says 
planting six inches apart will positively turn 
hogs. Multiflora Rose confines livestock pri- 
marily by density of the stalks and by its 
thorns. The drooping rose canes with their 
heavy green foliage also aids and may pre- 
vent the livestock from even reaching the 
main barrier consisting of heavy, thorny 


canes. 
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Albert J. Milde, of Jackson, Missouri, has 
a mile and a half of Multiflora Rose hedge in 
yarious stages of growth, with the oldest be- 
ing about six or seven years old. He uses it 
to divide fields and to fence out terrace out- 
lets which he wishes to graze. Milde says 
Multiflora Rose will turn any kind of live- 
stock except hogs. “In most cases,” he says, 
“t turns hogs, but you generally have a 
‘breechy’ sow that will go through anything.” 

Milde lives in a soil conservation district 
that is thoroughly sold on Multiflora Rose. 
In 1947 the Service furnished farmers in the 
district with 22,000 seedlings, and in 1948, 
with 54,000 seedlings. 

John Priest, also of Jackson, is another 
Multiflora Rose booster. “If it would hold 
hogs it would be a perfect fence,” he said. 
He has a half mile of hedge, set out in 1942, 
in use as a living fence. He set out 3,000 
plants this year and expects to set out 4,000 
next year. Priest’s hedge has a height and 
spread of eight to nine feet. 

Multiflora Rose is ideal for fencing in small 
areas, slopes, dips and irregular lines, such 
as ponds, drainage systems, gullies, ditches, 
woodlot borders, wildlife areas, and contour 
ditches, and is recommended as a fireback 
because there is no grassy growth beneath its 
branches. 

If a farmer has a thought for the wildlife 
on his farm he will find Multiflora Rose just 
what the birds and the little animals want. 
The Rose fence makes an excellent base for 
strips of Sereca and Korean Lespedeza. This 
legume cover, which also provides food, to- 
gether with the Rose offers all that could be 
desired in food nesting, escape, and winter 
cover for quail and other farm game. 

Farmers say wildlife swarms into the 
Multiflora Rose hedge. Song birds and quail 
feed on the hips, or berries, and the shrub 
furnishes excellent cover. Low nesting song 
birds like the fence unusually well for nest- 
ing purposes, as evidenced by the number of 
old nests visible after the foliage is gone in 
the fall. 

Old fences which need replacing or exten- 
sive repair can be rehabilitated by planting 
Multiflora. The Rose will fill in the gaps and 
add its barrier to what is left of the old 
fence to make a stock-tight line in a short 
time. The old fence also serves as a protec- 
tion while the planting is getting established. 


The Habits of the Rose 


Multiflora grows from seed and to a cer- 
tain extent by layering. However, it is only 
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under ideal nursery conditions that the seed 
will germinate. This is a blessing in disguise 
for the farmer because plantings do not 
spread. It does not “sucker” and the density 
in the fence row comes from new shoots 
growing directly from the crown. Each year 
some of the old canes die and new ones take 
their place. The old and new stalks combine 
in time to form a dense, matted, forbidding 
barrier to man or beast. 

Occasionally a seed that passes through a 
bird will germinate, the digestive processes 
of the bird scarifying the seed enough to 
permit it to grow. The canes will grow by 
layering, that is, will take new root if cov- 
ered with soil along their length. This rarely 
happens, with the result that a Rose fence 
will spread only its normal overhang of 
about four feet from the crown and will con- 
fine itself to this space indefinitely. 

The root system is very modest and grows 
mostly downward. Unlike the Osage Orange 
it does not send out robber roots into the 
farmer’s corn field to suck the fertility out 
of the soil. The roots are fibrous and will 
hold soil in an iron grip, preventing washing 
or erosion. 

Multiflora Rose grows rapidly. In three 
years, on good land, the shrub will form a 
barrier. On unfavorable sites, it has reached 
barrier size in four to six years. 


It will not make vigorous growth where it 
is over-topped by trees, and barrier plantings 
around woodlots should be at a reasonable 
distance from the trees. It is not recom- 
mended for planting next to orchards, be- 
cause Multiflora Rose and fruit trees are 
closely related, and it is possible that disease 
and insect pests common to both might cause 
trouble, particularly to the orchard trees. 

The shrub is easy to transplant and there 
is almost no mortality when transplanted in 
a dormant condition. It can be planted in 
early spring or in the fall. Early spring 
growth is characteristic, however, and it 
suffers heavy shock if planted after the buds 
break. On more porous soils, best results are 
secured from late fall plantings with mulch- 
ing. The plant prospers best under a heavy 
mulch regardless of the planting season. 


Multiflora rose fence on a contour terrace. 
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The White or Dusty Pink blooms come out 
about the same time as other roses. 


On the tighter soils early spring planting 
is best unless a heavy mulch is applied, in 
which case fall planting is satisfactory. 

One year seedlings of Multiflora Rose seem 
best for planting. They can be produced 
readily in a nursery at about the cost of 
black locust seedlings. 

For fence plantings to form a_ livestock 
barrier a single row with the plants spaced 
twelve inches apart is recommended. If hogs 
are to be confined, a low wire fence can be 
stretched to form a protection for the young 
plants and at the same time insure against 
penetration when the fence is established. 
The best method for ground preparation is 
to back furrow an eight- to ten-foot strip on 
the proposed fence line, disc down well, and 
plant on the back furrow. Seedlings can be 
hand set against the vertical berm of the 
furrow, and a handful of dirt pushed against 
the roots to hold the plant erect. Dirt is re- 
placed by reverse furrowing, and packed by 
running the rear wheel of a tractor or a 


(Continued on Page 22) 














Photo by Hesselschwerdat. 








ENNSYLVANIA and Venango Grouse 
Trial Clubs pooled their strength in No- 
vember to complete one of the most out- 
standing events in recent years on what are 
probably the greatest and finest grouse trial 
grounds in the entire United States. Many 
more years will pass before grouse dog 
owners will be privileged to witness the 
outstanding and sensational handling of the 
wily grouse as was seen this ideal Novem- 
ber weekend. For with the grouse popula- 
tion being what it is today it is no easy 
matter to train and develop grouse dogs with 
natural ability to locate, handle and pin 
“Old Thunder.” Fortunate indeed is the 
man who owns a dog with such rare qualities. 
These Grouse Trial Grounds, a combined 
and concerted effort of the Grouse Tria! 
Clubs in Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission and the Allegany Na- 
tional Forest are as ideal trial grounds as 
can be found under natural conditions. They 
are located in Forest county, about four 
miles east of Marienville a gateway to big 
game country in Northwestern Pennsylvania. 
Here, too, big game hunters are invited to 
hunt within these boundaries. However, 
small game hunting is prohibited. On 
these premises the clubs have personally 
financed the job of surveying the grounds, 
purchasing wire, laying out and brushing 
courses, painting trails and bridging small 
runs and swamps. Twenty-three, hour 
length courses are prepared and ready for 
use. Twenty-three courses so uniform in 
cover and topography that the luck of the 
draw has been eliminated. The ground 
cover is of mixed hardwoods, aspen thickets, 
blackberry patches and old burned-over pas- 
tures sprinkled with wintergreen plants and 
berries. Here the widest dog can range to 
his heart’s content. Though these grounds 
be wide in range the canine can still handle 
the cover and can investigate all likely birdy 
spots that naturally become second nature 
to grouse hunters and their dogs. 
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Jay-Rod, brilliant setter campaigner and consistent winner. 


PENNSYLVANIA--VENANGO GROUSE TRIALS 


By MARC DeBERTI 


Despite the fact that grouse have become 
scarce over mountain ranges, these acres 
continue to provide sufficient birds to make 
grouse trial events the best among the cir- 
cuit. Very few hour courses have failed to 
produce birds, and the number of birds 
found, pointed or flushed, range from one 
bird to as high as nine. Gratifying indeed, 
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Hal Harrison Photo 


Sam Light’s Skyhigh, a setter dog destined to make grouse trial history. 


was the number of grouse found, and it is 
interesting 1o note what can be done to 
maintain and increase the grouse popula- 
tion on a controlled shooting area. Brief 
history of the grounds and general layouts 
is presented here to give the reader an 
insight into the recent years’ accomplish- 
ments of grouse trialers. Now, to proceed 
with the trial and the winners— 

Winner of the Open. All Age Stake, and 
the most coveted placement in this event, was 
a handsome white, black and tan setter dog, 
Sam Light’s Skyhigh. Here is a setter dog 
destined to make grouse trial history. Last 
fall, when Buzzard Swamp courses were 
used for the first time, Skyhigh crashed 
through to win first place and the lion’s 
share of a $1,000 purse. He was barely three 
years old then. Owned by the popular 
setter enthusiast and breeder, Sam Light, 
Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania, Skyhigh is 
handled by the successful grouse dog trainer, 
Larry Tuttle, Johnsonburg, Pennsylvania. 
The dog is strictly a development of Larry 
Tuttle and the bond existing between the 
handsome setter and his friend Tuttle is 
certainly something to behold and admire. 
Skyhigh came back strong this fall to cop 
first place at the Black Forest Trial. Through 
a minor error, he just missed the Lakes 
States’ Championship but was good enough 
to win first place even if the title was 
withkeld. During the week following, Tuttle 
took Skyhigh into the extra tight cover 
of New England where the dog barely 
missed the coveted title in the New Eng- 
land Championship run. Participating in 
the Grand National Grouse Championship 
this November he made a strong bid for 
recognition, but in spite of a plentitude of 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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GAME LANDS NUMBER 137 


Prepared for the Field Management Bureau 


By ROBERT D. REED 


Special Services Assistant—Division “G” 


TATE Game Lands No. 137, located in 

Mahoning Township, at the northern 
boundary of Armstrong County, has some 
unusual features. Unlike most game lands 
in Pennsylvania, No. 137 boasts no sizeable 
timber today. About 25 percent of the 1113 
acres that comprise it were once farm land, 
while approximately 75 percent was cut- 
over timberland when the Game Commission 
purchased the property in 1937. 


The Bostonia Coal Company once owned 
this tract and mined it, not only for the 
bituminous coal that underlay it but for 
the cannel coal also present, the latter being 
preferred for open grate fires commonly 
used at that time. A mining village, long 
since removed, once stood about the center 
of the present Game Commission holding. 
This village was built along a dirt road ex- 
tending between Kittanning and New Beth- 
lehem, now Route 66, a paved highway run- 
ning on a north-south line that about halves 
the property. A game lands cabin now rests 
on part of the foundation that once sup- 
ported a miner’s home. There is a 69 acre 
refuge located within the eastern segment, 
one of 37. acres within the one on the west. 
These havens have played their proper role 
In the management scheme. Hunters from 
the Kittanning and New Bethlehem sections 
have taken rabbits, squirrels, ringneck 
Pheasants, raccoons, grouse, quail, and deer 
from No. 137 in goodly numbers. 


In 1941-42, WPA and NYA labor planted 


8rape cuttings extensively there, pruned 
epple trees, made slashings to improve 
Sround vegetation, and thinned sapling 
Stands, 


Now, about 80 percent of the land is in 
sapling stage oak, maple, hickory, hazel, wild 


cherry, hawthorne, sassafras, and aspen. In 
recent years, about 60 acres have been 
cultivated, either on share cropping agree- 
ments or through the hiring of equipment 
and labor, to produce desirable game foods. 
Beginning this spring, Commission-owned 
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equipment will do the work. The rotation 
plan for grains there remains: corn-oats~- 
wheat, with a two-year grass crop between 
rotations. 


In 1949, the 60 acres devoted to grain 
crops will be established in contour strips, 
in keeping with modern agricultural prac- 
tices. Forty additional acres will be cleared 
this summer for a fall crop of buckwheat. 
Twenty acres more will be mowed clean 
of encroaching sprout growth to keep them 
open for future cultivation and to allow for 
the planting of beneficial shrubs. 


This land is presently in an advanced state 
of development, as such areas go. Neces- 
sary roads, bridges, boundary lines, fences, 
ete., are established. The emphasis now is 
on food and protection for game. No. 137 is 
almost surrounded by township or state 
roads. Drivable fire trails make all parts 
accessible in emergencies. The Big Inch 
right-of-way crosses the land, serving as 
a firebreak and offering possibilities as a 
strip on which to plant grasses. 


This winter, improvement work on this 
game land will be: cuttings that will free 
fruit trees of choking vegetation, apple tree 
pruning and field clearance for later plant- 
ing. In the spring, an apple orchard will be 
planted in a section where now stand only 
the decaying trunks of apple trees that 
once produced much game food. 


A field adjacent to the orchard furnishes 
much enlightenment on the values of grasses 
planted there experimentally by commis- 
sion personnel four years ago. Orchard grass, 
fescue, smooth brome grass, reed canary, 
tall oats grass, birds foot trefoil, and 
crowned vetch have grown well, have pro- 
vided nesting sites and winter food and pro- 
tection for small game species. Nearby, 
dwarf evergreens such as mugho, juniper 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Unlike most game lands in Pennsylvania, this area boasts no sizeable timber today. 
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446° HOSE Scarlet Cups should be 
right about here,” Billy insisted 
as he and his sister, Jane, kicked over 
dead leaves on the floor of the woods 
that bright Saturday in mid-March. 

“T remember that Dad and I found 
a big one near that old stump,” Billy 
continued, “and it was just about this 
time of year, too.” 

“Tf I knew exactly what you are 
looking for, I might be more helpful,” 
Jane suggested as she followed Billy’s 
example of turning over leaves. 

“Don’t worry, Jane, you'll know it 
when you see one. Scarlet Cups be- 
long to the mushroom or fungi family. 
They are shaped like little cups or 
saucers and the inside of the cup is the 
brightest red you ever saw,” her 
brother explained. 

“Oh, I'll bet I saw one awhile ago,” 


Jane exclaimed. “I think I saw some- 
thing red in the leaves at the bottom 
of Trillium Hill. Let’s walk back and 
see.” 

The children hurried as Jane led 
the way. She was right! There, sure 
enough, was a big Scarlet Cup and 
several smaller ones around it. 

“Well, what do you know! We've 
been hunting for these and you knew 
where to find them all the time,” said 
Billy, a bit provoked at his sister’s 
failure to report her discovery sooner. 

“Pop told us to look for them today,” 
Jane commented, “but I have been so 
busy trying to find Spring Beauties 
and Hepaticas that I forgot all about 
Scarlet Cups. Let’s look at them close.” 

With that the children sprawled on 
the still-cold ground and examined the 
brilliantly-colored fungi at close range. 





“Do you notice that every one is 
attached to a stick?” Billy observed. 
“Dad says they are parasites; that they 
attach themselves to rotted wood and 
that they feed through their roots. The 
roots have a correct name, but I can’t 
remember it,” Billy confessed. 

“Pop called the roots ‘my’—some- 
thing, didn’t he?” Jane ventured. 

“That’s it... mycelium. And he 
said that the mycelium, the part that’s 
inside the wood or in the ground is the 
real plant; that the part that we always 
see above the ground is just like the 
blossom of a flower,” Billy continued. 

“You mean that a mushroom is like 
a flower blossom?” asked Jane. 

“Well not exactly, I guess,” Billy ex- 
plained, “but it sort of serves the same 
purpose. Flowers have seeds but 
mushrooms have spores. Anyway, it 
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is part of the fungi that we see that 
bears the spores and when these spores 
fall to the ground where conditions are 
just right they send out their own my- 
celium and new mushroom plants are 
started.” 

“J wonder if these Scarlet Cups are 
good to eat,” Jane pondered. 

“I think they would be very tough,” 
Billy answered. “Feel how leathery 
they are. But it won’t be long until Dad 
will be picking Morels again. Do you 
remember the Morels we gathered last 
year, Jane?” 

“You mean those brown mushrooms 
with the wrinkled caps that felt like 
rubber?” she asked, wrinkling her nose 
until it looked like a Morel. 

“Well maybe you didn’t like the 
looks of them,” replied Billy, “but I 
remember that you ate plenty of them 
for supper.” 

“l’d hate to have to decide for myself 
which mushrooms are good to eat and 
which ones are not,” Jane asserted. 

“You should use Dad’s_ system,” 
Billy replied. “He only picks a few 
kinds and those are the ones he knows 
are safe beyond a shadow of a doubt. 
I guess you wouldn’t pick any poison- 
ous ones if you were that careful.” 

“You and Pop can do it in your way, 
Billy, but when I grow up I think I 
will buy my mushrooms in a basket at 
the store. That way, I am sure that I 
won’t have to worry about them,” Jane 
declared. 
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HEY--KIDS! 


Here’s the first in a new series of 
GAME News feature pages written just 
for you! 


Why not meet Billy and Jane here 
with their dog, Pal, and go outdoors 
every month. Let’s help them explore 
the wonders of nature and find hidden 
nests of song birds, tiny animals hidden 
in the forest, and even surprises in your 
own back yards. They'll find hundreds 
of wonderful secrets of old Mother 
Nature and they'll be here each month 
to tell you about them. 


P. S—lIn real life the outdoor kids 
are the children of Sylvia and Hal Har- 
rison, well-known outdoor writer, 
naturalist, and wildlife photographer. 
Thirteen year old George is an ardent 
bird student, a leader in his class at 
school, and an accomplished photog- 
rapher. Gretchen, his eight year old 
sister, is equally interested in animals 


and plants of the wild and even goes 





Hal Harrison 


in for snake collecting. Pal, their faith- 
ful English setter dog, is officially 
called Puckety Equiflash, and has a 
pedigree a mile long. When they’re 
not out exploring the woods and 
waters of our State, you'll find the Har- 


rison’s at home in Tarentum. 
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black Fowder fifles in Pennsylvania 


by E. Stanley Smith 


Part IV: Modern Muzzle Loader Matches 
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O THE average person today, the men- In Pennsylvania the NMLRA is repre- and spectators. Matches were shot at ranges 


tion of muzzle loading rifles usually 
brings to mind visions of frontiersmen in 
fringed buckskin, Revolutionary soldiers or 
early Western Indian fighters and buffalo 
hunters. Practically no one, even in his 
wildest dreams, can imagine these ancient 
arms in use in America in the year 1949. 
Little wonder, therefore, that the passengers 
on a crowded bus last summer stared in 
disbelief at the sight of a middle-aged gentle- 
man seated in their midst, surrounded by 
muzzle loading paraphernalia and armed 
with a huge six foot flintlock rifle that 
threatened to wreak damage on bus and 
patrons alike with every swerve of the 
vehicle. 

What his fellow travelers didn’t know, 
however, was that he was enroute to a 
muzzle loading rifle shoot at Shartlesville, 
Pennsylvania. It is a true but little-known 
fact that this almost forgotten sport has not 
only been recently revived, but has also 
gained nation-wide popularity. Muzzle 
loader clubs have been formed in all parts 
of the country, and men and women from 
all walks of life find new thrills in firing 
the weapons of their forefathers. 

Most clubs are members of the National 
Muzzle Loading Rifle Association, which has 
its headquarters in Portsmouth, Ohio. Be- 
sides its other activities it publishes a 
monthly magazine called “Muzzle Blasts” 
that contains all sorts of articles of interest 
to muzzle loader fans. 














sented by two fine clubs: the Blue Mountain 
Muzzle Loading Rifle Club of Shartlesville, 
and the Old Westmoreland Rifles, of Pitts- 
burgh. 

According to Mr. Taylor H. Beech, Com- 
manding Officer of the latter organization, 
this club was organized in January, 1947 and 
took its name from Westmoreland County, 
which in its early history comprised what 
are now seven different counties and parts 
of two others, and was called “Old West- 
moreland.” This club’s historical back- 
ground is quite interesting. A regiment of 
riflemen formed in Old Westmoreland at the 
outbreak of the Revolution fought with 
Morgan’s Rifle Corps, and although they 
fought their last engagement at the Battle 
of Fallen Timbers in 1794 this group was 
never officially disbanded. Since many mem- 
bers of the present club are direct decendants 
of those early riflemen it is their desire to 
perpetuate that historically important or- 
ganization born one hundred seventy years 
ago. 

The Old Westmoreland Rifle’s first muzzle 
loader shoot was held May 15, 1947 at the 
Crowfoot Gun Club, Murraysville. A live- 
wire publicity campaign resulted in a grati- 
fying attendance of five hundred shooters 
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up to one hundred yards. Standard NRA 
targets were used, and to qualify scores had 
to be forty-six or better. Marksmanship 
was surprisingly good and the lowest score 
turned in was thirty-eight. A unique trophy 
called the “Club Horn” was awarded to Mr. 
George Haver of Carnegie, winner of a 
one-shot match for club members. This 
was a huge powder horn made from the 
horn of a Texas Longhorn steer and en- 
graved with the name of each year’s winner. 

In 1948 the club constructed its own range; 
the Capt. John McMasters range, at which 
ki-monthly shoots attract a large and regular 
attendance. 

Local interest in antique firearms was 
later responsible for the founding of the 
Pennsylvania Gun Collectors Association, an 
off-shoot of the rifle club. This group’s 
present membership is over one hundred and 
its aim is to establish shooting and collect- 
ing groups in all parts of the State. The 
last meeting and exhibit was an outstanding 
affair patronized by 1000 visitors who had 
the time of their lives examining, admiring 
and discussing the fifty-thousand dollar dis- 
play of more than one thousand guns. 

In all its activities the Old Westmoreland 
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Rifles retains a geniune appreciation of the 
men and weapons of early Pennsylvania 
that aided America’s bid for liberty. Its 
interest in muzzle loading rifles is primarily 
historical and the tradition of the border 
fighters and their feats is faithfully preserved. 

In contrast to this atmosphere, the chief 
interest of the Blue Mountain Muzzle Load- 
ing Rifle Club, of Shartlesville, is actually 
fring the guns, with little emphasis on 
historical interest. Many members of this 
organization are accomplished gunmakers; 
consequently, although original antique 
Pennsylvania rifles are in evidence, Twen- 
tieth Century flintlocks and percussions are 
far more common at their shoots. 

This club was officially organized in 1939, 
but a local group had been holding informal 
shoots at the homes of various shooters for 
more than thirty-five years. Before its 
organization this group numbered about 
fifteen shooters. In their earlier matches all 
contestants fired at the same target, a black 
board with a white bull’s-eye. Only one 
shot per shooter was allowed and the one 











who placed his shot nearest to the center 
was the winner. Naturally, the tremendous 
Increase in membership following organiza- 
tion of the club automatically dispensed 
with this form of shooting, as the targets 
became so riddled that accurate scoring was 


impossible. Standard NRA fifty and one 
hundred yard targets were then adopted. 
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Their shoots are now quite popular con- 
tests, and attending one is an education as 
well as an entertaining experience. Let’s 
take an imaginary trip to a shoot at the 
range of the Blue Mountain Muzzle Load- 
ing Rifle Club and I'll show you what 
I mean. 

Our first surprise as we pull into the 
parking lot is the number of out-of-state 
cars. License plates from Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, New York, Ohio, Indiana 
and others offer proof of the enthusiasm of 
dyed-in-the-wool black powder fans. 

Under the sheltering roofs on either side 
of the little frame club house are the bench 
rests and loading benches of the fifty and 
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one hundred yard ranges. Although the 
edges of the loading benches are notched 
to hold the guns in position for loading their 
chief function seems to be to hold the 
strange assortment of gadgets, jimcracks, 
balls, patching, tools, equipment and just 
plain junk with which most muzzle loader 
shooters burden themselves. Black powder 
fans make, buy and collect these “essential” 
items with glee second only to that of a 
plug-buying fisherman. 

An examination of some of the shooting 
gear will disclose many surprising likes and 
dislikes, some personal and others quite 
general. For instance, although metal flasks 
and cannisters were considered improved 
containers for powder a substantial number 
of modern shooters swear by the powder 
horn, maintaining that it keeps the powder 
in better condition. 





The newly invented gadgets are legion. 
One of the most popular is the combination 
charger and funnel which prevents spilling 
any powder. The two parts are hinged 
together and after the charger is filled it is 
merely inverted and the charge is dumped 
into the funnel. 

Loading methods vary considerably. For 
instance, many shooters keep a jar of water 
handy with which to moisten their patches. 
Others declare there isn’t a better lubricant 
than good old-fashioned saliva, and accord- 
ingly are frequently seen masticating a 
piece of linen patching. Tastes also vary 
widely concerning bullet starting. One 
shooter thumps the starter with the palm 
of his hand to drive the ball into the bore, 
while another uses a small wooden mallet 
or a light tack hammer. The pay-off is the 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Two dogs clawed to death by strange 
monster! The poor canines were owned by 
Luther Gaston and E. C. Willard of Canoe 
Township who reported the animals to have 
been teethed to death by a panther-like 
enimal. Raymond Winebard and his son 
discovered the dead dogs on their farm 
near Locust Station. When found the ani- 
mals were a sight to behold with four claw 
marks down each side of their stomachs and 
with badly cut throats. Just to prove the 
sharpness of the attacking animal’s teeth, one 
dog’s leather collar had a tooth mark almost 
running through it. 

Many reports have reached my ears about 
these unwanted strange animals. Mr. Wine- 
bard told me of having seen two animals 
about two weeks before the dogs were dis- 
covered. These animals were described as 
being five feet long, long tailed and dark 
in color. They looked and acted like a large 
cat or panther. These strange beasts were 
seen within 200 yards of the Winebard build- 
ings but did not bother Winebard or his 
possessions. Four hunters reported seeing 
ene of the panther-like animals hunting mice 
in a field. The animal was easily frightened 
when one of the hunters fired a shot into 
the air. 

Ernest Henry, Indiana, told me of having 
come across an animal last summer that 
looked like a lion and screamed to the high 
heavens each time it stopped walking. Then 
there was another report from Howard 
Layton, Indiana, who described to me how 
a catlike animal tried to get his tractor while 
he was drilling wheat one night about 10 
P. M. Several people have reported weird 

















screams which come at night and which are 
enough to make a person’s hair stand on end. 
Between Indiana and Canoe townships, a 
distance of approximately twenty miles, is 
the section from which these reports usually 
come, although a few warnings of animal 
screams have come from three adjacent 
townships. No one has been able to locate 
the mysterious hideout of these unusual 
four-legged creatures. It is believed that 
they are in the scattered sections of the 
upper part of the county but one has yet to 
discover their large tracks in the snow or 
mud. 


Every fall for the past three years resi- 
dents of Canoe have reported the weird 
scream of this heartless beast—Game Pro- 
tector A. J. Zaycosky, Indiana. 





Checking beaver dams for traps one day 
while on patrol, I saw a grouse attempting 
to fly but unable to get off the ground. 
Upon closer observation I noticed its broken 
wing tip. Picking up the bird, I cut off 
the broken part of the wing; and put the 
fellow back on the ground which was cov- 
ered with snow. The bird fluttered around 
but did not make any headway in the snow. 
Puzzled as to just what to do with it I 
finally put it in the back of my hunting coat 
and took it home with me. I put it down 
on the kitchen floor and it fluttered around 
soon to find a hiding place in the bottom 
of an open cupboard. My wife said it 
stayed there all afternoon. We had made 
arrangements to go out for dinner that 
evening and I figured the bird would stay 
put. Upon returning about an hour later 
we found our grouse in the parlor. It had 
been feasting upon an African Violet that 
Mrs. Bill had just received a few days 
previously for a birthday present. The 
price of African violets, I do not know, 
but you can just bet that I’m going to find 
out very shortly. I think he will have 
been a pretty expensive guest, but costly 
or not it is one way of finding out what 
grouse like to dine on in the winter.—Game 
Protector William Overturf, Marienville. 





January 10, 3 A. M. I received a call from 
the Pennsylvania railroad roundhouse crew 
tc come and see what could be done in 
helping them rescue a doe deer from the 
turn table pit. When I arrived on the scene 
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there was the doe walking around surveying 
its unhappy surroundings. The only person 
who might realize such a situation is the 
fellow who has tried to catch a healthy deer 
inside a large railroad turn table pit in 
which there are no corners for trapping 
anything. Round and round, in and out 
went that deer right through the hands of 
six pursuers for no less than forty-five 
minutes. Twice during the hard struggle 
we managed to get ropes around this wiry 
animal and get it outside of the pit only to 
have it twist itself free and jump back into 
the trap. Not less than five times during the 
chase I started to reach for a gun that 
would end it all, but for some unknown 
reason I just didn’t have strength to lift 
that weapon. Finally, one fellow made a 
flying tackle around the animal’s neck and 
brought it to the ground where it was too 
exhausted to even kick back. We carried 
the animal several hundred feet from the 
railroad tracks and laid it down. It panted 
for a good ten minutes before it got up and 
trotted away to the cover of darkness. A 
struggle of five minutes more may have re- 
sulted in shooting the deer because the 
railroad crew had five minutes left to get 
an engine turned on the turntable so it 
would be ready for the morning passenger 
train—Game Protector Norman _ Erickson, 
Emporium. 


Clyde Canouse, Milford, who owns a tract 
of land in Lackawaxen reports that in Janu- 
ary, while standing on a rock embedded 
in his property, he heard peculiar noises. 
Thinking procupines were under the rock, 
he investigated to find a black bear in hiber- 
nation. The grizzly fellow weighed about 
200 pounds. Later he heard the cubs nurs- 
ing and squealing. On the John Fields 
property, Milford, there is another bear in 
hibernation. It is believed to be a female 
bear, but so far, we are not sure whether 
there are any cubs in the den. The whole 
matter will be investigated thoroughly at a 
later date. 


Deer are coming into the food placed out 
for them. At one feeder three varying hare 
are partaking of the apples donated for game 
food by Wy Helms, Milford. 


Red-tail and red-shoulder hawks have 
stayed over this winter on the river flats. 
These birds are protected species, but when 
they stay along the river flats they turn out 
to be rabbit killers—Game Protector J. H. 
Lohmann, Milford. 
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While releasing rabbits in West Potts- 
grove, I chanced to drive along a dirt road, 
on the left side of which there was a house 
which was situated about forty feet from the 
road. Between the road and house was a 
dog box to which was fastened an Irish 
Setter. I noticed the setter was on the point 
looking across the lawn. In a clump of 
hedge, about 15 feet from the road, I saw a 
Cooper’s hawk walking back and forth. I 
stopped the car at the hedge. When the 
hawk took off I got out of the car and in- 
vestigated the thickly grown hedge to find 
that the only thing that took off was six 
English Sparrows. The hawk was trying to 
get the sparrows out of the hedge and the 
setter was pointing the hawk. Never have 
I seen this kind of action before——Game Pro- 
tector Richard E. Blain, Pottstown. 


Recently I received the following request 
for feed: 

Mr. and Mrs. Sciurus Carolinesis and four 
grown children have adopted me to say 
nothing about twenty families by the name 
of Glaucomes Volans who are permanent 
house guests, and the scarcity of food being 
what it is, I thought perhaps you might wish, 
in the kindness of your heart, to somewhat 
alleviate a condition which is rapidly grow- 
ing more and more critical. Your cooperation 
will be sincerely appreciated—Game Protec- 
tor Edwin W. Flexer, Quakertown. 


How many of the hunters who shoot first 
and look afterward would be quite so quick 
on the trigger if they could see some of the 
after effects of their carelessness, I wonder. 

A few weeks after the close of deer season 
a member of the highway department in- 
formed Game Protector Rodehiero and me 
of a wounded doe. We investigated and 
found the deer half hidden under a hem- 
lock tree. It had been shot through the hind- 
quarters and evidently had managed to crawl 
only a few yards from the scene of the 
shooting Both legs were pitifully mangled. 
After a more thorough examination we con- 
cluded that it had been shot during the open 
season. How it managed to live that long 
in such sad condition was amazing. 

If the hunter responsible for this wanton 
act could view his handiwork—I wonder if 
his conscience would permit him to sleep 
for a few nights——Game Protector Stephen 
Kish, Moosic. 
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Boldly a Cooper’s Hawk has been making 
several raids on a flock of pigeons near 
Burgettstown. After having had several of 
these pigeons killed within seventy-five yards 
of his residence the owner became irate 
and kept his shotgun within arm’s length just 
in case the hawk should return again. Upon 
three different occasions he shot at Mr. Hawk 
while it dived after the pigeons, All in all 
he shot three of his pigeons and the hawk 
is still going along at full speed—Game 
Protector G. A. Kitchen, Canonsburg. 





Twenty weasels to probate for bounty 
were brought over to my office by C. Devore. 
It was during December that the greater 
part of the catch had been made. Devore 
said it is much easier to catch weasels on 
the snow than on bare ground because then 
the traps are not bothered so much by mice 
and opposums. 

According to Devore’s way of thinking the 
large white weasel does the most damage 
to rabbits when snow covers the ground. 
He cited one instance of tracking a large 
white weasel and later catching him to find 
that five rabbits were killed by this fellow 
in one night. The weasel’s color camouflages 
him on the snow, thus the rabbits were at- 
tacked without warning and had little chance 
to escape. 





Evidence of the damage done by the 
weasels was above ground and easy to see. 
It is impossible to determine or estimate the 
amount of game that it killed by these 
bloodthirsty weasels in woodchuck holes and 
underground burrows.—Game Protector 
Elmer D. Simpson, Cambridge Springs. 


Ed O’Dell, New Germantown was hunting 
woodchucks last August when he spied a 
red fox coming toward him on an old woods 
road. Thinking his dog might frighten away 
the fox O’Dell did not try to outwit the 
animal. When the fox got within 150 yards 
of the hunter, the animal turned off the 
road onto an old field. Having found the 
place where the fox left the road, the sports- 
man noticed along the edge of this old field, 
much to his surprise, a spike buck trying 
to gore the red fox. The buck would make 
a pass at the fox; the fox in turn jumped 
to the side. Then the buck would try 
another pass and the fox again jumped to the 
side. One shot from O’Dell’s 25-20 Win- 
chester rifle ended the battle for the fox. 
The buck scampered away feeling he had 
done his good deed for the day.—Game Pro- 
tector Harold E. Russell, Blain. 
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A few days ago I found a dead grouse near 
a shed at the refuge. When I examined it 
for the cause of its death I discovered that 
it had flown into the building. Neck and 
beak of the bird were broken. This is not 
unusual as these creatures often fly into a 
window or the inside of a building. What 
seemed unusual to me was the force with 
which this bird hit the building. Having 
flown into a white door, it hit one of the 
cross panels and split it all the way across. 
It was even pushed in, nearly one quarter of 
an inch. Never realized these birds would 
hit with such a terrific amount of pressure!— 
Game Protector Clyde W. Decker, Philips- 
burg. 


On January 8, I had a most interesting, 
though at times exasperating experience with 
a grey fox. Several days before, I had 
picked up a grey fox in Mercer County in- 
tending to take it to the Erie Zoo from 
where it could later be used by us for ex- 
hibits. This particular fox has been in cap- 
tivity since about six weeks of age. On 
the aforementioned date I placed the animal 
in a crate, collar and chain attached, then 
put him in the trunk of my car. A few 
minutes later I discovered that the cunning 
fellow had worked his way out of the crate 
and was loose in the trunk. Thinking that 
the chain was still attached I opened the 
trunk and to my astonishment the fox took 
cff. Luckily there was a tracking snow and 
after an hour and a four mile hike, I was 
able to catch the fox tangled up in some 
brush. Believe me, this fox did not lose 
any of his cunning while in captivity. After 
finding freedom, his first objective was a 
field of brush; then, through a large wood- 
lot of mature timber. All the time he was 
careful to travel where the going was easy 
and at top speed. He was not slow in de- 
ciding to travel over bare ground in order 
to throw me off his track. Having traveled 
for about two miles he decided to put other 
tricks to work such as back tracking and 
circling over his old tracks. Unfortunately 
for the fox, his chain got caught in a brush 
and fortunately for me, I was able to catch 
him. On the way back to the car he proved 
how well a grey fox can climb trees. Once 
he climbed a ten inch oak; at another time 
he went up a six inch maple. He’s safe now, 
in the Erie Zoo.—Special Services Assist- 
ant James A. Brown, Oil City. 
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TRAINING THE GUN DOG PUPPY 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


FTER the puppy is selected and delivered to you and before 
his serious field education is begun, there are a few things 
he should be taught at this very early age. The most extreme 
care and greatest patience should be exercised in these simple 
tasks lest the little prospect be robbed of his boldness, spirit, and 
self confidence. Although everyone loves to see a dog’s pointing 
instinct assert itself soon after his mother has ceased feeding him, 
and there are few pictures more glorious than the youngster 
freezing at point on a robin, grasshopper, or butterfly, his ability 
to absorb field training in a serious manner is very limited and 
any attempt to force him will result in much more harm than good. 
Many modern trainers contend yard training is unnecessary and 
a definite waste of time, and wait until the dog is from twelve to 
eighteen months of age before training of any kind is started. 
This method is employed by many handlers of dogs used for field 
trials where speed, endurance, and extreme boldness are desired. 
However, in schooling a shooting dog prospect the best time to 
start is about the time of his first birthday. In some cases where 
the animal is slow to develop the training may be started later, 
thus making it of a more permanent nature. There are young 
dogs doing excellent work in the field—handling game, backing 
and retrieving before they are a year old. However, these are rare 
cases, and rarely do they show any improvement over the puppy 
stage, and too often develop into a worker who performs in a 
lifeless, methodical manner and loses the fire and heart gunners 
like to see in their dogs. 

While the young puppy is developing in mind and body, and 
feels that his life is just one day of fun after another, it is advisable 
to let him know the joy of performing simple tasks for his master. 
These may be accomplished without applying force, thereby 
eliminating the possible danger of overcrowding him. Teaching 
the youngster requires a deep understanding between the handler 
and his pupil, based upon love and confidence. When a pup loves 
and believes in his master, teaching is greatly simplified. 

Start the series of training events with housebreaking. Even 
if you plan to have your dog live outdoors, you will find it wise 
to bring him inside long enough to make sure he is housebroken. 
At the first sign of restlessness you feel is caused by need of 
relief, call the pup quickly outside, and stay with him until the 
desired result has been accomplished. Then give him a kindly 
pat of approval and allow him back into the house. He will soon 
get the idea. If he should slip, take him to the scene of his crime 
and buff him with a lossely rolled newspaper. 

By all means teach the young dog to heel. Get a very light 
limber switch, call the pup to your side and start for a walk. 
Command him to “heel.” Speak firmly, and use the same word 
at all times. At first he will not understand and will want to 


(Continued on Page 26) 





THOUGHTS ON LEAD 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


NCE, when the limit was ten a day, my brother, my wife and 

I were sitting in a duck blind. My brother and I had killed 
our birds. My wife had four to go. She was having trouble 
hitting them, and we were dishing out advice. 

A duck would fly over and he would say, “Lead him three 
feet.” I'd say, “Lead him six.” 

Now each of us had used less than a box of shells to kill his 
ten birds. That included finishing cripples. Anybody who has 
done enough duck shooting to know what duck shooting is will 
tell you that we did pretty fair. If you can beat one out of three 
you are doing all right. This means taking them as they come, 
of course, and not letting them light among the decoys and 
shooting on the rise. 

Yet my brother apparently led his ducks only half as far as I 
did mine. I advised twice as much lead every time as he did, 
How come? We finally left my wife to hit her ducks as best she 
could and tried to figure it out. The conclusion we reached was 
this: 

He is a very fast shot. I have seen him hit a quail ten feet 
above the cover, realize that it was crippled and kill it with the 
left karrel before it disappeared. There aren’t any bugs in your 
reactions when you can do that. My shooting is more deliberate. 
We concluded that his faster reaction, coupled with a faster gun 
swing, made him use less apparent lead. 

He swung from behind his ducks.and fired after the muzzle of 
the gun was ahead of them. I swung with each bird, pulled out 
ahead and fired when I thought I was right. 

Now, when two hunters sitting side by side in a blind can’t 
agree how much lead to use on a passing duck, how in the world 
are you going to tell anybody in print? 

I don’t think it can be done. I believe every hunter has to 
find out for himself. I do believe, however, that it is possible 
to make some suggestions that will help him find the right answer. 

There is an infinite number of variables that affect lead in 
upland bird and waterfowl shooting. In addition to the example 
already given, there is the inescapable fact that never in a 
season—and probably never in a lifetime—will you have any shot 
that is exactly like any other shot. They’re all different. Even 
if you limit it to ducks, they’re different, and if you include up- 
land birds the number of speeds, angles and ranges and com- 
binations of all three are increased a thousand fold. 

Whet good does it do to read that a load of shot travels 1120 
feet a second, a quail 41 miles an hour, and to hit that quail at 
30 yards a lead of 4% feet is required—if it is? I’ve never figured 
it out because I think such information is misleading and worth- 
less. Yet I’ve seen tables that contain just such bunk. I imagine 
they were figured out by some bozo who had shot a duck. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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New Device Controls Beaver 
Pond Levels 


A simple yet ingenious method of con- 
trolling the level of waters backed up be- 
hind beaver dams has been developed by 
Research Technician Roger Leighton of the 
New Hampshire Fish and Game Depart- 
ment, the Wildlife Management Institute re- 
ports. 

To hold beaver-impounded waters at a 
static level, Leighton hit upon the idea of 
inserting a four-inch fiber drain pipe 
through the dam at the desired height. To 
prevent the fur-bearing engineers from 
plugging the bore of the pipe with sticks 
and mud in their usual manner, Leighton 
perforated the entire wall of the outlet to 
make an unpluggable sieve. Three months 
of testing the method in the Granite State 
showed that it is highly effective in pre- 
venting beaver from flooding valuable agri- 
cultural or forest lands. Through its use, 
water levels may be maintained at a constant 
level best suited to the needs of trout and 


for flood contre] without disturbing the 
beaver. 





Soil Conservation Puts Cash into 
The Treasury 


Soil conservation districts which have car- 
ried out plans developed by the S.C.S. in- 
creased their 1948 income by approximately 
$245,000,000, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute learned from the Department of Agri- 
culture. This increased revenue would yield 
Uncle Sam nearly $70,000,000 on the basis of 
present income tax laws. 

Each of the 344,827 treated farms, aver- 
aging 290 acres each, earned enough addi- 
tional income to pay an estimated $103 more 
in income taxes than did similar untreated 
farms. A total of $35,517,181 in additional 
revenue can thus be traced directly to the 
use of soil conservation measures. This tax 
is paid directly by farmers, but their in- 
creased income provides other sources of 
revenue such as increased retailed trade and 
an additional volume of products to be han- 
died by wholesalers, processors, and dis- 
tributors. The extra tax revenue paid by 
farmers as the result of their soil conser- 
vation work and by retailers, processors, and 
distributors, who profit by the extra busi- 
ness, would total an estimated $69,192,185. 





FINAL REPORT—1948 
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Average Season of 1948* Season of 1947* 
Species Wt. of Ea. Number Weight Number Weight 

Deer, Legal Antlered ........ 115 Lbs. 33,608 3,864,920 Lbs. 31,475 3,619,625 Lbs. 
Deer, Legal Antlerless ...... eS DSK aKeue cou won sas 63,568 5,085,440 Lbs. 

Total Deer and Weight .. 33,608 3,864,920 Lbs. 95,043 8,705,065 Lbs. 
Bears POO ee UT TTL OPT e 175 Lbs 388 67,900 Lbs. 569 99,575 Lbs. 
See ae ee 134 Lbs 1,791,550 3,135,212 Lbs. 1,829,843 3,202,225 Lbs. 
Hares (Snowshoes) ......... 3 Lbs 5,616 16,848 Lbs. 5,518 16,554 Lbs. 
Hungarian Partridges ...... 12 Oz. 43 32 Lbs. 96 72 Lbs. 
SEA RNNRN el oe cbr wags g 1 Lb. 564,873 564,873 Lbs. 658,787 658,787 Lbs. 
Raccoons SU CO TL TER ECLEe 10 Lbs 98,242 982,420 Lbs. 91,912 919,120 Lbs. 
Wid TUPMOGS: 6..6.6.0 0500500: 10 Lbs 4,318 43,180 Lbs. 3,751 37,510 Lbs. 
Ruffed ee 1144 Lbs. 24,297 32,396 Lbs. 29,922 39,896 Lbs. 
Ringneck Pheasants ........ 234 Lbs. 277,254 762,448 Lbs. 220,814 607,238 Lbs. 
MEER RS NECN cece Wo. bck seg 6 Oz. 5,780 2,168 Lbs. 8,360 3,135 Lbs. 
WOOGOCOONS | 5 oss sreesek.eees 6 Oz. 26,210 9,829 Lbs. 20,263 7,599 Lbs. 
Rails, Gallinules & Coots 4 Oz. 3.960 990 Lbs. 4,061 1,015 Lbs. 
Grackles (Blackbirds) ...... 215 Oz. (Unprotected—No data) (Unprotected—No data) 
Wild Waterfowl ............ 242 Lbs 40,352 100,880 Lbs. 35,914 89,785 Lbs. 
Woodchucks .........2..e00 6 Lbs 259,534 1,557,204 Lbs. 234,017 1,404,102 Lbs. 
NE aso ee ee oc arena ees 3 Oz. 6,847 1,284 Lbs. 6,868 1,288 Lbs. 
Total Number and Weight ............ 3,142,872 11,142,584 Lbs. 3,245,738 15,792,966 Lbs. 
OMUCEM tO TOME: MGMGIS occ isiccecsee|) coceees see ceees DTK BOOS | ie deyencesscces 7,896 Tons 
~ —— Game, based on Field Officers estimates; Big Game, based on individual reports filed 

unters. 











R. D. PARLAMAN 


The resignation of Bob Parlaman, special 
services assistant in Division “B,” was an- 
nounced recently. Bob left his post on 
March 1 to return to his home town of 
Reading where he will join his father in 
business. He joined the Commission in 1935 
as a deputy game protector and following 
graduation from the training school in 1937, 
became a game protector in several western 
county districts. He served as resident in- 
structor at the school in 1945-46 and was 
assigned to handle the Commission’s con- 
servation education program in northeastern 
Pennsylvania in 1947. 


New Directory of Wildlife 
Protection Organizations 
and Officials Published 


Names and addresses of more than 400 
wildlife protection organizations are listed 
in Wildlife Leaflet 313, published recently by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Copies of Wildlife Leaflet 313, Organiza- 
tions dnd Officials Concerned with Wildlife 
Protection (1948), can be obtained without 
charge from the Division of Information, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington 25, 
DC. 
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Chow time at the school means the best in home-cooking for the student officers. 


ARLY last October all of us were sent 

into the field to work with various 
Game Protectors along pre-season enforce- 
ment lines. As in all previous instances we 
were sent to a district and division of the 
state which was entirely new to us. 


This was the first law enforcement ex- 
perience for the majority of us. Our initia- 
tion into it only tended to increase our love 
of the job we have chosen for our life’s 
work. Not only was this the most valuable 
part of our year’s work, but a chance to 
view in actual cases the workings of the 
classroom theories. 


Each of us had the opportunity of being 
in small game territory before and during 
the first half of the season. Then we were 
each transferred into sections of the state, 
noted for a bear population, on November 
12th. There we remained until the close of 
the deer season; as in nearly every case 
the bear country coincides with the deer 
territory. The system of having each student 
officer work with and under the supervision 
of two or three different Game Protectors, 
in entirely different parts of the state, affords 
the student officer the chance to absorb all 
the good points of each salaried officer, 
which will, no doubt, stand him in good 
stead as he goes into his own district as 
a game protector next June. Experience is 
still a good teacher; and not to be slighted. 


The two visiting students from the State 
of Washington were especially interested in 
cur small and large game seasons, in that 
the hunters and ways of hunting differ so 
much here from Washington. One of these 
men, Mr. Hemstreet, returned to Washing- 
ton during the Christmas vacation because 
of the need for him in his home state. Mr. 
Maxwell has remained to finish out the 
year’s training. He also has given us some 
constructive criticism as well as compli- 
mentary praise in regards to the way our 
department operates, 

At the termination of the recent field trip, 
we were permitted to spend some time at 
our homes previous to Christmas. We re- 
turned to the school on December 26th and 
resumed classes that evening. 

The Game Commission, the school staff, 


and especially the members of this fifth 
student class, were very fortunate that 
Professor John F. Lewis; Biologist and 
Conservationist, of the staff of California 
Teachers’ College, California, Pa., was kind 
enough to sacrifice his Christmas vacation 
to present a winter twig identification course 
to us. The reason for having a course of 
this nature, as was the summer leaf identi- 
fication course previously presented by Pro- 
fessor Lewis, is that the men who are 
graduated from this school, of necessity, 
must know the various woody plants or 
shrubs that provide the food for either large 
or small game in the eastern section of the 
United States. 
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STUDENT NOTES 


The Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
By DEAN M. LESNETT, SR., Class Historian 


Professor Lewis presented his course un- 
tiringly, nine hours a day. There were 
many times during the week that we 
wondered if it were humanly possible to 
learn the identifying marks and _ charac- 
teristics of the one hundred twigs in one 
week. New Year’s Day was the day of the 
final test. Nine hundred (900) points con- 
stituted 100%, which no one attained; but, 
two men namely, Samuel McFarland of 
Reading, Berks County, and John Behel of 
Lewistown, Mifflin County, did make 899 
points each. No one scored lower than 860 
points. According to Professor Lewis and 
the Conservation School records, this Fifth 
Student Class has surpassed any record set 
by previous classes on this test and also had 
fourteen extra species of plants added to 
the test. 


We all appreciated having District Game 
Protector Paul Failor, from Mount Pocono, 
here to present a week’s course on the 
identification of furs and the various methods 
of winter trapping for the beaver and other 
fur-bearing animals of Pennsylvania. This 
course was very interesting to every last 
one of us and will be of great benefit to 
any of us who are assigned to districts in 
the state where there is any amount of 
trapping for fur-bearing animals. Mr. Failor 
gave us many tips that will come in handy in 
the line of preventing unnecessary accidents 
in the winter woods and on the lakes and 
streams, during the trapping season’s work. 





Almost a year has passed since the school instructors greeted students on their way 


to becoming well-trained Game Protectors. 
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CONSERVATION WEEK— 
from page 3 


Commissions—the Game Commission and the 
Fish Commission. Their expenses are paid 
out of John Jones’ license money, and not 
out of tax money. John Jones also taxes 
himself voluntarily—believe it or not—with 
a national tax on firearms. Pennsylvania 
receives its share of that tax, and every cent 
of it is spent for game restoration. 


John Jones even buys land to make sure 
he has a place in Pennsylvania to hunt and 
fsh. Part of his license fee is set aside 
for just such purchases, and today John 
Jones owns outright some eight hundred and 
sixty thousand acres of hunting ground, and 
controls enough more to bring the total to 
almost one and one-half million acres. 
Actually, John Jones doesn’t own it, though— 
you own it, too. You see, John Jones bought 
it with the understanding that it was to 
belong to the State—that means you—open 
at all times to hunting or public recreational 
use. It’s a million and a half acres from 
which you won't be kicked off when you 
go hunting. 

A part of that land is set aside by the 
Game Commission as game refuges or propa- 
gation areas. No hunting ever is allowed 
there. This makes certain that the game 
will never be killed off entirely even on 
public grounds, but will always have a 
place of refuge and a place to breed and 
increase. 


Every week is conservation week with the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. Let’s see 
what John Jones’ Commission did in 1948 
with all-year-round management of wild- 
life. In the first place, it spent nearly three 
millions of John Jones’ dollars to improve 
wildlife conditions. 


The Commission used part of that money 
to enforce the game laws—and it collected 
$192,000 in fines from law violators. No one 
is going to steal John Jones’ game if the 
Commission can help it. Not even preda- 
tory animals are going to steal it without 
a fight, because the Commission paid out 
more than $158,000 in bounties on preda- 
tors. Predators are animal thieves of ani- 
mal life. 

The Commission’s four State Game farms— 
owned by John Jones, you know—raised 
game for stocking. The Commission bought 
game for stocking as well. And it stocked 
more game in 1948 for John Jones’ hunting 
than it ever did before—88,592 pheasants, 
12,491 quail, 5,499 wild turkeys, 37,000 cotton- 
tail rabbits. 

It brought the total of acres in Cooperative 
Farm-Game Projects to more than 600,000. 
John Jones needs land on which to hunt 
small game and farmers own most of it. 
Through the Commission’s efforts, the 600,000 
acres in Farm-Game Projects are open to 
public hunting. 

The Commission’s agents planted food plots 
on State Game Lands, and it helped farmer 
Members of Farm-Game Projects plan con- 
tour planting to aid the farms and their 
wildlife. It cut timber on Game Lands to 
improve wildlife conditions—and cleared 
a tidy $79,000 from the timber sales. It 
built roads and fire trails on John Jones’ 
Game Lands. It helped feed wildlife in 
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winter emergencies. It started, or cooper- 
ated in, wildlife studies. It tried to help 
John Jones follow the rules of safety in 
hunting. It enforced the songbird laws. 


And it tried to reach persons such as 
you, who may or may not hunt, through its 
conservation education work. It tried to 
show you how wildlife is being managed 
in this State for your benefit as well as 
John Jones. You see, you may not realize 
it, but you own that wildlife as well as 
John Jones. His money helps produce and 
maintain it, but the Commonwealth as a 
whole owns the game. It belong to every- 
one. 

Such management over many years has 
put Pennsylvania in a peculiar situation. 
It is a mining, agricultural and manufac- 
turing State, yes. But it is also the Number 
One big game State of the nation! That 
May come as a surprise to anyone used to 
thinking of far western states as big game 
country. Pennsylvania owes its top posi- 
tion to its huge deer herd and abundant 
black bears. The deer herd has been esti- 
mated at about 750,000 animals. Each one 
is worth $100 to the State—the herd is worth 
75 million dollars! And it belongs to the 
Commonwealth, it’s part of our real wealth. 

In this observance of Pennsylvania Con- 
servation Week, John Jones doesn’t ask for 
any contributions or anything like that. But 
he would be glad to see a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the wildlife in 
his State and in the nation. He knows how 
important it is. 

Conservation Week arrives at the right 
time, the beginning of the outdoor season. 
You'll see John Jones moving outdoors now, 
and you might as well go along with him 
and see what wildlife this State of yours 
holds in trust for you. 
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STATE GAME LANDS 137— 
from Page 9 


and yew, beneficial for their protective quali- 
ties, evidence their adaptability to the region. 

Heartening to the old-timer and bene- 
ficial to the game species are the many 
worm fences that bound the fields. Along 
these fences may be found occasional ever- 
greens intermixed with a plentitude of 
briars. In due time, food and protection 
benefits resulting from last year’s planting 
of multiflora rose seed along them will be 
realized. 

In locations that lent themselves to the 
game lands improvement pattern, haw- 
thornes, viburnums, honeysuckle, barberry, 
bittersweet, and osage orange were planted. 
About 100,000 evergreens—Norway spruce, 
banks pine, Scotch pine, white pine, and 
dwarf evergreens—were planted on spoil 
banks, steep slopes and in old fields un- 
suitable for cultivation. They now show 
satisfactory growth in varying heights. In 
places the evergreens are clumped to offer 
greater winter protection to game; some 
are spaced as forestry practices suggest; 
still others offer travel lane protection to 
wildlife crossing otherwise open fields; and 
many mark boundary lines and road edges. 

Truly, Armstrong County’s Game Lands 
137 differs greatly from Pennsylvania’s usual- 
type rugged, timbered areas of the same 
classification. This land’s desirable features 
are recognized. They are being fully de- 
veloped in the interest of better hunting. 
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P. S. (THEY GOT CAUGHT)— 
from Page 4 


Legal barriers, particularly those of geo- 
graphical jurisdiction between states, are un- 
fortunately a serious problem to be reckoned 
with in game law enforcement. To preclude 
any “tip-off” between residents and non- 
residents, who in a number of instances in 
this case proved to be in close alliance, 
priority attention was focused on the arrest 
of the nonresidents involved. “Judgment Day” 
was set for December 1, 1947, but little did 
we realize that before we reached our ob- 
jective the nonresidents were to give us a 
bag full of trouble, and all of it bad. 

To accomplish our purpose, detailed sur- 
veillances of several days duration in early 
September were made of the three principal 
nonresidents for whom process had been se- 
cured: Frank P. Wagner, 47, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., who was wanted for attempting to kill 
a deer through the use of an artificial light 
in close season (December 1, 1946); Michael 
Guthrie, 29, of Linden, N. J., who held the 
light for Wagner on the night of December 
1, 1946, and who had for two successive years 
been unlawfully obtaining a resident hunter’s 
license; and Michael Sotak, 27, also of Lin- 
den, N. J., suspected of unlawfully purchas- 
ing a resident license in 1946. 

The surveillances furnished much valuable 
information regarding the personal habits, 
hours of employment, ownership and use of 
automobiles, and similar information which 
is so vital in an operation of this character. 
Optional highways between the homes of the 
defendants and Lords Valley were studied 
with the discovery that there were three prin- 
cipal roads entering Pennsylvania, anyone of 
which could be used; Portland in Northamp- 
ton County, Matamoras and Dingmans Ferry 
in Pike County. Two of the defendants, 
Wagner and Guthrie, each owned: automo- 
biles; hence either car might be used on 
their next visit to Pennsylvania. This com- 
plicated our problem. Information reached 
us that none of the trio intended to return 
to the Lords Valley district to hunt in 1947, 
but had made plans to go “elsewhere” in 
Pennsylvania. It was the “elsewhere” that 
stumped us considerably. 

Final preparations were completed to effect 
the arrests. Warrants were handed to the 
officers, together with instructions to place 
the homes and places of business of Wagner 
and Guthrie under surveillance beginning 
November 30, 1947. The subjects were then to 
be followed into Pennsylvania and arrested. 

Events followed swiftly. Late in the after- 
noon of November 30, 1947, Wagner and 
Guthrie were observed by the officers to leave 
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Linden, New Jersey, in Wagner’s 1941 black 
Buick sedan, bearing New Jersey registra- 
tion plates UF 45 J. Both men had placed 
hunting clothing and firearms in the car at 
their respective homes. Sotak did not accom- 
pany them. Wagner, known to the officers 
through previous observations as a reckless 
driver with little regard for traffic lights and 
speed limits, was at the wheel. The pair gave 
the officers a rough time of it until they ar- 
rived in Mt. Pocono, Pa., some 127 miles dist- 
ant from Linden, N. J., about seven o’clock 
that night. At this point they drove down a 
narrow street in Mt. Pocono and parked their 
car in front of an unlighted house for about 
fifteen minutes, but did not get out of it. 
From the lay of the land, the pursuing 
officers were of the opinion that the street 
was a “dead end.” So they continued their 
surveillance from a distant point. Twice the 
subjects’ car moved short distances or turned 
around on the street facing the opposite di- 
rection. This led the officers to believe that 
the men knew they were being “tailed,” but 
they were helpless to make the arrests be- 
cause it was Sunday. The jockeying of the 
car continued until finally it made a sharp 
“L” turn and vanished in thin air: The street 
vas not a “dead end,” as first supposed, 
but actually ied to an exit half a block 
away, where there were several avenues of 
escape. The slowness with which the officers 
were forced to proceed had allowed the men 
sufficient time in which to escape. Surveil- 
lance was continued at this point for several 
hours in the hope that they might return— 
but they didn’t. Later investigation proved 
that Guthrie’s mother resided in the house 
in front of which they had parked; but no 
one was home, which factor resulted in their 
change of plans. 


By this time the officers were angry enough 
to chew up the warrants of arrest, but kept 
plugging away at their job, searching the 
entire community until long after mid- 
night, but without success. Daylight found 
them back at the task, but they were re- 
called early in the afternoon when no fur- 
ther trace was found of the car. 

Following a conference, it was decided to 
abandon the entire operation, which had in- 
cluded the planned arrest of the local resi- 
dents for whom warrants had been issued, 
until December 13th. On this date, Pennsyl- 
vania was scheduled to have a one-day 
anterless deer season, and it was believed the 
pair would return to try to kill an antlerless 
deer, even if they were successful in the male 
deer season. This plan allowed for additional 


investigation of other suspects in the Lords 
Valley section for several additional days. 

Four widely different plans were considered 
for the apprehension of the nonresidents, but 
each was discarded because of certain un- 
predictable hazards. Barring the usual mis- 
haps such as an attempt to guess the course 
the subjects might take on a return trip, 
which would be about as authentic as an at- 
tempt to chart the course a cat might take 
through a well-stocked fish market, it was 
decided to repeat the surveillance in New 
Jersey beginning on the morning of the 12th 
of December, and to enlist the aid of the 
Pennsylvania State Police to block the points 
of entry on the principal highways leading 
into Pennsylvania. In short, this plan called 
for the officers to follow the subjects far 
enough in New Jersey to ascertain which of 
the three routes they would take in entering 
Pennsylvania. This accomplished, they were 
instructed to telephone an alert to the proper 
sub-station of the State Police, who agreed 
to make the apprehensions at the point of 
entry. 

Fully equipped to hunt, Wagner and Guth- 
rie, unaccompanied, left Linden, N. J., shortly 
after seven P. M., on the evening of Decem- 
ber 12, 1947, proceeding at the same rapid 
pace they had set for the officers on the 
previous occasion. Attempting to follow an 
automobile driven 75 miles an hour and 
over strange roads leaves little time to spin 
a “Yo-Yo.” Indications were that they would 
cross the state line at Portland, Pennsylvania. 
This information was telephoned to the State 
Police at Stroudsburg, Pa. but when the 
officers arrived at Stroudsburg, following 
through on their mission, and as if they 
had not already had enough trouble, they 
discovered that the subjects were not seen 
to enter at Portland. 

Ninety-five cents worth of long distance 
telephone conversation turned the trick, sup- 
plying the necessary spark to a slow-burning 
fire: the men were staying at a camp near 
Blakeslee Corners in Monroe County, some 
fifteen miles from their suspected destination 
at Mt. Pocono. Cpl. William H. Rowswell and 
Pvt. D. J. Heinzey of the Pennsylvania State 
Police proceeded to Blakeslee Corners in a 
patrol car. Meantime they were joined by the 
officers who had made the surveillances. 

Hotels, inns and restaurants in the town 
were carefully scrutinized without success. 
Then the search was broadened to the out- 
lying area. About 2:30 A. M., December 13, 
1947, the Wagner automobile was located at 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Just let the current trend of law- 
lessness and indifference to true sports- 
manship continue in Pennsylvania, and 
see what happens to hunting in the 
Keystone State. 


We dislike to think of it, and less 
to mention it, but we might as well 
look Old Man Gloom right in the face 
and listen to his words when he tells 
you, “Boys, you don’t appreciate and 
you refuse to recognize the priceless 
heritage of sports afield that is yours 
for a pittance. So in the future you 
can expect to pay more for shooting 
one rabbit than you pay now for the 
privilege and opportunity of shooting 
the season’s limit of all legal game in 
your State. That’s what you are 
headed for—and only good sportsman- 
ship will prevent it from happening.” 

Your Federation and your Commis- 
sion have many problems, but the big- 
gest, most difficult and most important 
problem facing us is the development 
of real honest-to-goodness conserva- 
tion-minded sportsmen; sportsmen who 
can gain and retain the friendship, re- 
spect and good will of the landowners 
and farmers so they will not post their 
lands against hunting; sportsmen who 
will help to provide food, cover and 
habitat for our wildlife; sportsmen who 
won't hesitate to report the jack-lighter, 
the close-season hunter, the game hog 
and other types of violators to the real 
friend of the sportsmen and our wild- 
life—the Game Protector. We need 
to develop sportsmen who do not live 
for today alone but who think and 
plan and work for days and years to 
come and for future generations. We 
need sportsmen to teach hunters how 
to hunt safely so as to prevent acci- 
dents. Greed and carelessness are the 
principal causes for accidents. Greed 
and carelessness have no place in the 
life of a true sportsman. So on be- 
half of the Game Commission. I plead 
with you to do everything in your 
power to perpetuate our sport in fields 
and woods because it leads us to God’s 
great outdoors where everybody, rich 
and poor, old and young alike, can 
look to the skies for beauty, inspira- 
tion, rest and quiet reverie; because 
it leads us to God’s great outdoors 
where the whole world is a beautiful 
cathedral, and the sky, the sacred dome 
of heaven. Let’s preserve this price- 
less heritage and appreciate this glori- 
ous sanctuary which we now enjoy, 
not just as hunters and anglers, but 
as true sportsmen. There is hope, not 
assurance—only hope. 

With your indulgence, I’d like to 
Mention some of the things which 
could bring improvement. Surely the 
vast majority of you will agree that 


ey are desirable. For example, we 
should: 
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A RESPONSIBILITY OF ORGANIZED 
SPORTSMEN— 


from Page 5 


1. Reorganize our operations to give 
better service and results at less 
cost wherever practicable. 

2. Provide a full-time Game Pro- 
tector in each of the 150 Districts 
—we now have only 125 Game 
Protectors for 150 Districts. 

3. Increase the compensation of our 
Game Protectors and others who 
are underpaid. 

4. Provide a reasonably adequate 

disability and pension system for 

Game Protectors and other em- 

ployes. 

Provide additional Deputy Game 

Protectors to assist in the en- 

forcement of game laws. 

6. Provide in-service training to our 
Game Protectors and as many 
Deputies as possible. 

7. Provide the Game Protectors 
with two-way radio communica- 
tion facilities where feasible, to 
improve law enforcement and 
safeguard their lives while per- 
forming their work. 

8. Provide the Game Protectors 
with adequate equipment in ad- 
dition to the two-way radios so 
they may mave the best possible 
tools to use in apprehending vio- 
lators. 

9. Raise more ringneck pheasants, 
and release only cocks in the Fall, 
immediately preceding and dur- 


on 
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ing week-ends of the open season. 
Retain and protect all the hens 
for release in the Spring with 
enough cocks to produce maxi- 
mum natural propagation, and 
to increase the shootable supply. 

10. Strengthen and improve preda- 
tor control work in every way 
possible. 

11. Develop an extensive food and 
cover program for our wildlife, 
in which both the Commission 
and the Sportsmen will share the 
responsiblities. By this is meant 
a long range planting program of 
cover-producing and_ wildlife 
food-producing trees, shrubs and 
vines, coupled with a net work 
of small food patches to produce 
grains, seeds and berries that 
form natural food for game and 
wildlife in general. Such a pro- 
gram should ultimately be state- 
wide in scope, but for the present 
the long range plantings must be 
restricted to where they will not 
just serve as browse for deer. 
Wildlife cannot exist or repro- 
duce without natural habitat 
which must be produced by a 
comprehensive food and cover 
program. It is a must—if we are 
to be successful. 


In our opinion, each and every one 
of the foregoing items should be put 
into practice, and many others, as they 
develop and become apparent from 
time to time, but to accomplish these 
objectives would require considerably 


(Continued on Page 25) 





Poachers rob true sportsmen of game which might have offered future sport. 


R. D. Parlaman Photo 


These 


illegal deer were found at a checking station conducted by law enforcement officers in 


northeastern Pennsylvania early last fall. 
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Cost Comparison 


Woven Wire Fence vs. Living Fence 
Per 100 Rods 








WOVEN WIRE 





LIVING FENCE 





Materials: 





Materials: ? 








(6% of cost of labor and materials——$ 9.88) 


Woven wire, 26” @ $0.60 per rod ....$60.00 Plants, Multifiora Rose, 1650 (1 _ foot 
Barbed wire, 2 strands @ $5.50 per 8 apart in single row) @ 00 be 
ee arr 3.75 SP OE cp ccaaesseeseesseeeeh eens one $47.85 
Posts, line 1 per rod @ $0.40 each .... 40.00 anor: 
corner and brace, 2 sets @ $3.00 Site’ preparation 
DEP SCC cccccsccccccccecsccscccccccs Plowing, 2 man-hours @ $0.50 per 
Labor: SE 10455006 08000psens sees cone 
Fence construction Discing, 1.5 man-hours @ $0.50 per 
70 man-hours (0.7 man hrs. per rod) PT § .vosenendpes cee seteeee nea» 
@ $0.50 per man-hour ............ 35.00 Planting, 33 man-hours (1650 plants 
@ 50 per hr. @ $0.50 per man-hour 16.50 
Cultivating, 4.5 man-hours (three culti- oe: 
vations) @ $0.50 per man-hour .... 2.25 
nd: Land: 7 
0.15 acre @ $100 per acre (4’ wide x 0.375 acres @ $100 per acre (10’ wide 
100 rods long=0.15 acre) .......... 15.00 x 100 rods long=0.375 acre) ........ 37.50 
er 3 $169.75 PAs MEE bac scucasvevceces $105.85 
ANNUAL MAINTENANCE AND ANNUAL MAINTENANCE AND a 
REPLACEMENT COST: REPLACEMENT COST: ..........} Vegligible 





1 At 1947 prices. 


wire fence will run $500 to $700. 


costs of $5.80. 





2 Commercial nursery price for good quality stock, spring 1947. If plants cost less than $29.00 
per thousand, reduce total cost by the difference. 
sources (at $6 per M) and if the farmer does the work himself and does not mark off land value, 
he can put in a mile of Multiflora Rose fence for as little as $100. The cost of an equivalent 


2A 3-strand barbed wire fence would cost $111.62 with annual maintenance and replacement 


If plants can be obtained from government 











Farm Quarterly Photo by Hesselschwerdt 
Three Multifiora bushes planted 15 inches apart grew into this stock-tight barrier. 


LIVING FENCE— 
from Page 7 


heavy roller along each side of the planted 
strip within two or three inches of the 
seedlings. One man on a tractor and one 
man helping can plant 500 plants per hour 
by this method. If a tobacco or tomato 
planter is used, the site would have to be 
plowed and harrowed and then two men 
riding the transplanter and one on the tractor 
could plant from five to ten thousand plants 
per hour. After setting, the tops are pruned 
back to about two inches above ground. 

Hay, straw, cane choppings, or sawdust 
may be used as mulch. Weeds should be 
kept down to allow the young plants to get a 
good start. Mulch should be renewed each 
year for the first two or three years or the 
fence row can be cultivated when necessary 
from early spring to midsummer. 

With satisfactory growing conditions, two 
or three years of such cultivation will be 
sufficient, and lespedeza and grass may then 
be sown or allowed to grow on the strip. 
After the plants reach maturity and the 
growth gains density it will be an effective 
weed control (in itself). This is one of its 
virtues. The chore of keeping down weeds 
along the fence row will be taken over and 
the farmer can go to the ball game. 

If livestock is roaming about, the new 
planting should be protected by a temporary 
fence. Missouri farmers are using an electric 
fence for this purpose. Gaps or blanks 
where plants have not taken hold must be 
filled in the following season to insure a 
fully-closed fence. 

It is best to set posts for gates and gaps 
at planting time to save working among the 
thorny branches later. 


Where to Buy Plants 

Plants are available through commercial 
nurseries, through the U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and through the various state 
game and fish department nurseries. The 
Soil Conservation Service distributes some 
plants without cost. Most of the state con- 
servation departments charge a nominal fee 
for the plants. The commercial nurseries 
naturally object to being underpriced by the 
government nurseries and point out that a 
large scale demand for plants can only be 
supplied by themselves, although many of 
them report they may not be able to supply 
current demands this year. Among the re- 
liable commercial nurseries selling plants are: 
C. L. Vanderbrook & Son, Manchester, 
Connecticut; Farm Landscape Company, Box 
230, Urbana, Illinois; Forrest Keeling Nur- 
sery, Elsbury, Missouri; C. R. Burr, Man- 
chester, Connecticut; Brownell Roses, Little 
Compton, Rhode Island; Arthur Dummett, 63 
Anderson Road, Bernardsville, New Jersey; 
Brown Brothers Company, Brighton Station, 
Rochester 10, New York; Boulevard Nur- 
series, Newport, Rhode Island; Brookville 
Nurseries, Glen Head, New York; Fairview 
Evergreen Nurseries, Fairview, Pennsylvania; 
Musser Forests, Inc., Indiana, Pennsylvania; 
Springhill Nurseries, Tipp City, Ohio. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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GROUSE TRIALS— 
from Page 8 


birds and even though many felt that he 
should have been called back for a crack 
at the two-hour grind, he was passed up by 
the judges as were all the other dogs, 
thereby not declaring a champion for 1948. 

Nevertheless, this medium sized, sprightly 
built, even tempered grouse specialist pulled 
down the curtain on season 48 by decisively 
defeating all of the best grouse dogs in the 
country. There was no question about his 
win, for not only was it decisive but sensa- 
tional too!!! When we saw Skyhigh bag 
the $1,000 feature state last fall we pre- 
dicted a brilliant future for the Sam Light 
color bearer. 

On this day, to triumph over the most 
colorful grouse performers in the country, 
Skyhigh had to run a slashing and brilliant 
race by beating back several other stars who 
were right on his heels. Jimmie, as Sky- 
high is known to his friends, hunted with 
an uncanny sense of direction searching for 
bird scent with his sensitive nostrils and 
blood-filled, deep brown eyes. Nineteen 
other grouse greats, and near greats were 
right in there knocking, but the sturdy little 
setter beat them all back without batting 
an eyelash. 

This day belonged to Skyhigh and he 
made the most of his opportunities. Down 
on course four, really ideal Allegany Plateau 
grouse territory, Jimmie delivered a strong 
race. He ran as wide as did the cover per- 
mit, and this meant that at times the setter 
was out from four to five hundred feet still 
handling kindly for his proud handler, until 
his unerring nose finally directed him to a 
covey of feeding grouse. The birds were 
found along a winding brook whose banks 
were stunted with frosted and dwarfed hem- 
lock. We saw a brilliant setter cutting out 
in front, way out in front. His head was held 
high, his sensitive nostrils tested the light 
breezes and his animated tail denoted ex- 
treme pleasure in his work. Crossing to 
the left Jimmie neatly shifts his course, 
changes directions, like an all-American 
halfback he changes directions, and dashes— 
dashes mind you, not pussyfoots or creeps, 
straight into the wind to slam into point! 





Another Sam Light setter, Hadaway, literally 
the rest of the field into the ground to cop 
the National Derby Classic. 
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SMALL GAME & VARMINT RIFLES— 
Henry W. Stebbins, A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 18. 
Price $3.75. 

Contains up-to-date impartial information 
on current arms and ammunition. There are 
also invaluable chapters on such subjects as 
foreign rifles, reloading, range work, stalking, 
sights. Everything that the shooter will want 
to know. 


WINGS IN THE WILDERNESS—Allan D. 
Cruickshank. Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11. Price $6.00. 
This is a book for every student of bird- 

life, every camera enthusiast. Out of his 

collection of more than 30,000 negatives, this 
famous wildlife photographer has selected 

125 of his favorite pictures for inclusion in 

this book. All details as to camera, lens, 

stop and speed used are also given. 





THE GREAT FOREST—Richard G. Lillard. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher, New York. 
Price $5.00. 

The story Mr. Lillard tells is rich and re- 
warding in detail and grasps both the prac- 
tical meaning and poetic content of conser- 
vation from its beginning. The story of what 
happened to the forest, how it was used and 
abused, and finally destroyed in the swift 
conquest of the land, reaches into every part 
of our national history and illuminates nearly 
every aspect of our daily life. 

. * + 

OUR FLOWERING WORLD—Rutherford 
Platt. Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. Price $6.00. 

Here is a splendid account of the develop- 
ment of plants from the first one-celled and 
simple organisms to the most complicated 
and beautiful flowering plants of the modern 
world. It is not, as the title might imply, a 
book merely for the flower lover alone. 





All eyes are on the dog and Tuttle walks 
leisurely toward him. Not hurriedly, he 
has confidence in the charge. However, as 
we approach a grouse is heard taking wing 
about fifty feet ahead from beneath a hem- 
lock, and Jimmie denotes the departure by 
a slight wiggle of his tail. Tuttle gives him 
the whistle and now we witness, an almost 
lost art among grouse dogs, the most sensa- 
tional bit of class relocation and roading 
that we have ever seen. Straight into the 
cpen Jimmie dashes, as fast as he can go, 
tail high, merry, and head reaching out. 
Back and forth he weaves, finally darting 
straight as an arrow to the stream’s bank. 
He again has his birds, perfect, head high, 
tail high and sure of his work. Another time 
Tuttle approaches the pointing dog. We 
follow kehind to see drops of drool dripping 
from sides of the dog’s mouth and a mist 
floating from his nostrils. Proudly the fellow 
drinks in the scent and chomps his jaws in 
pleasure. He is intense, and except for a 
slight quiver of his front shoulders the dog 
might have been carved from mountain stone. 
While he waits patiently for Tuttle a strange 
fire smolders in his brown eyes. Both handler 
and dog realize this to be a special occasion. 
Walking ahead of his dog Tuttle flushes five 
more grouse from various directions. Like 
a statue Jimmie never even winks at the 
shot. From here on in he is an inspired 
dog and runs the remainder of his heat in 


championship form. On this day the great 
little setter could not be denied. 

In second place, we find another white 
and black, strongly built setter bitch, Hall’s 
Whitey, owned by Mrs. A. A. Hall, Piqua, 
Ohio and handled by Gene Galloway from 
nearby Marienville, Pennsylvania. Whitey’s 
race was a bit strong. Perhaps we should 
say she was a trifle difficult to handle for 
best comfort. But her’s is stamina to burn. 
She never tires and always searches her 
birdy objectives with uncanny judgment. 
While Whitey had a brilliant find on two 
grouse near the turning point on the course 
she relaxed somewhat as Galloway came into 
flush detracting slightly from her otherwise 
brilliant find. This grand setter bitch also 
had another point but it proved unproduc- 
tive as Galloway tried in vain to flush with- 
out success. 

In third place we come upon Boss Knight, 
another burly, finely conditioned setter 
owned by Ralph Hertzel, Warren, Pennsyl- 
vania and handled by Luther Smith, White 
Cloud, Michigan. While Boss’s race was not 
brilliant in any sense of the word his han- 
dling of game and his perfect manners on 
grouse could not be censured. With style 
to spare he is a sight for sore eyes as he 
cuts the rough cover, but he lacks good 
judgment and leaves a multitude of birdy 
spots unexplored. His find on two feeding 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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MODERN MUZZLE LOADER MATCHES—from Page 13 
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guy who starts his ball with a wicked belt 
from a carpenter’s hatchet. Strangers in- 
variably expect to see the rifle rebound at 
least a foot off the ground. 


The most distinctive feature of a muzzle 
loader match is the easy-going atmosphere; 
yet this lack of action and excitement con- 
tributes greatly to its enjoyment by both 
shooters and spectators. Loading is neces- 
sarily a slow process, giving the contestants 
plenty of time to exchange small talk. These 
discussions on new pieces of equipment, 
rifle-making tricks, forthcoming shoots, and 
all sorts of technical dope are of intense 
interest to everyone, and it’s a rare day 
indeed, when even the most experienced 
black powder fan doesn’t learn something 
at a shoot. 


Due to the complexity of loading and the 
distracting conversation, shooters sometimes 
pull boners that prove extremely embar- 
rassing, and there’s no end of fun at the 
expense of forgetful contestants. For ex- 
ample, imagine the embarrassment of one 
of our leading flintlock shooters when, on 
firing his big match rifle, he perceived his 
ramrod hurtling across the range like a 
javelin. It seems he had forgotten to re- 
move it after loading his rifle. Then there’s 
the disconcerting and all too common pre- 
dicament of having absent-mindedly rammed 
a ball home before charging the rifle with 
powder. Unless his rifle has some special 
provision for remedying this dilemma the 
shooter is faced with the choice of either 
tearing down his rifle, removing the breech- 
plug, pouring in a quantity of powder, re- 
assembling the gun and firing, or spending 
considerable time trying to poke sufficient 
powder through the touch-hole to drive 
out the ball. This latter method is similar 
to trying to put tooth paste back in the 
tube. (Never mind how—I know!) 

Particular attention should be paid to the 
rifles. They run the gamut of types from 
18th Century flintlocks to huge percussions 
built by today’s most zealous gun-tinkers, 
and weigh up to fifty pounds. As match 
shooters realize the advantage of using a 
ball of wind-bucking proportions, even a 
60 caliber bore doesn’t attract a bit of 
attention. 

Most of these newly built rifles are similar 
to the match rifles of flintlock and percus- 
sion days. Heavy of barrel and large of 
bore they are full stocked in beautiful fiddle- 





“I’m afraid we’ll have to get higher sights for 
grandpa’s gun!” 


back maple with muzzle rests for bench 
shooting. Like their forebears they have 
no patch boxes and very little ornamentation. 
The locks are usually old originals, and 
sometimes old barrels or pieces of furniture 
are utilized, but as a rule they are almost 
entirely a Twentieth Century product. A 
surprisingly high percentage of these arms 
are flintlocks, and in spite of the obvious 
advantages of the percussion system some 
of the highest scores and tightest groups 
are turned in by flintlock shooters. Tele- 
scopic sights are not allowed in these matches 
but many guns are equipped with the finest 
adjustable aperature rear sights and target 
front sights. 

There’s no better way to really get into 
the spirit of things than to follow a certain 
shooter through a match and see how it’s 
done. This tall fellow over here with the 
fiintlock seems ready to start so let’s tag 
along with him. 

First of all, he pays his entry fee in the 
club house and is given two targets; one for 
his five practice shots and one for five record 
shots. While these are being Aung he props 
his rifle against the edge of the loading 
bench and proceeds to load it in an upright 
position. A few shooters assume the old 
position of holding the barrel under one 
arm with the butt resting on the ground, 
but the extreme weight of these pieces makes 
this a very tiring procedure. 

Our shooter has loaded his flintlock, but 
as a safety measure does not prime it 
until it is placed on the shooting bench. 
The flags out on the range are waving lazily 
and the shooter waits patiently in shooting 
position until their stillness indicates a dead 
calm. Then the trigger is touched and the 
flintlock responds with a “swish-BOOM.” 

A heavy cloud of smoke rolls from the 
muzzle, temporarily obscuring the target, 
while another almost as dense rises from 
the pan. A friend, watching through a 
spotting scope announces, “In the ten-ring, 
at four o'clock.” Although this is an un- 
usually satisfactory first shot, practice firing 
continues until all five shots are made, then 
the contestant swings to the record target. 
Every precaution is taken to see that the 
rifle is identically loaded each time. The 
bore is painstakingly cleaned following each 
shot, and the wind is carefully checked be- 
fore each try. 

In spite of our contestant’s meticulous 
loading and shooting, however, he is forced 
into third place by a “flyer” caused by a 
sudden, unexpected puff of cross-wind, ruin- 
ing an otherwise splendid group. The lead- 
ing shooters finished with a 49-1X and a 
49 respectively. That’s packing them in! 

Shooting for score is only one type of 
match. The re-entry matches for the small- 
est five-shot groups invite keen competition, 
as the contestants are allowed to buy as 
many targets as they wish. Groups measur- 
ing % inch have been recorded in the 
fifty yard match, while groups are not at 
all uncommon in which every shot cuts the 
same hole. 

Besides these matches one can also enter 
oft-hand matches with NRA, squirrel .or 
groundhog targets. These are tests of per- 





“You may have noticed, it kicks a trifle!” 


fect holding and most of the guns entered 
are the lighter hunting type. 

The annual State Championship matches 
are held here at Shartlesville in June. To 
retain the trophy one must be a three-year 
winner, and the championship goes to that 
shooter who scores highest in an aggregate 
of three five-shot matches, one at fifty yards 
and two at one hundred yards. The club’s 
oldest shooter, Frank Mogel of Leesport 
was the first State champion. Others who at 
one time or another held the title were 
Calvin Miller of Strausstown, present holder 
of the trophy, Phares Brenner of Millers- 
ville, Walter Wengert of Shartlesville, Wil- 
liam Younker of Shartlesville and Jerome 
E. Hirtle, Jr. of Bath; the last two having 
been two-time winners. Last year the title 
was won by Clarence Bender of McConnels- 
burg. A look at the targets turned in from 
this contest usually satisfies the most 
skeptical that these out-of-date guns can 
still deliver the goods. 


Female contestants are encouraged by the 
women’s matches and husband and wife 
matches. Prominent entrants in the latter 
are Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Hirtle, Jr., both 
consistent winners at shoots throughout the 
country and the latter Eastern States 
Women’s Flintlock Champ, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sylvester Schaeffer of Bernville, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Wengert of Bernville, Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Coble of Bellfonte, the former 
a recognized authority on muzzle loaders, 
Mr. and Mrs. Russel G. Erwina and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Ketner of Strausstown. 

The splendid. shooting done by Pennsyl- 
vania marksmen was proven by their suc- 
cess in the big 1947 shoot at Fort Ticon- 
derago, N. Y. Contestants from the Blue 
Mountain club alone walked off with the 
following honors; J. E. Hirtle, Jr., Fort 
Ticonderoga trophy for 50 yard match and 
first place in the 35 yard novelty off-hand 
match; Mrs. Hirtle, first place in 50 yard 
flintlock event; Lee Heister, first in the 
Caplock 50 yard match; Sylvester Schaeffer 
third place in the same event. 

The country’s outstanding shoot is the 
National Muzzle Loading Rifle Championship 
Shoot held at the Walter Cline Range, 
Friendship, Indiana. The 1948 shoot con- 
sisted of thirty-eight riflematches and eight 
pistol matches and covered a period of 
five days. One cannot help wondering what 
our buckskin clad forefathers would think 
of a shooting match of such proportions, 
and of the folks who would travel hundreds, 
yes even thousands of miles to see and 
participate in a contest using flintlock and 
percussion rifles. 
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more funds than would become avail- 
able from a $3.65 license fee. We 
could finance all of some of them and 
some of all of them, but with a $3.65 
license fee we could not finance all of 
these improvements. 

The campaign for needed additional 
funds is not for the benefit of the Game 
Commission, which for years beyond 
reason has fought a valiant fight for 
the benefit of the hunters. If the 
hunters are not interested in them- 
selves, their welfare, their recreation, 
their future sport, and if they cannot 
realize that neglect and indifference 
mean ultimate disaster, it lends little 
encouragement to us who try so con- 
scientiously to serve them well and to 
please them. However, it is not en- 
couragement for us that we want. We 
want to produce encouraging results 
for the hunters themselves. It’s not 
a case of paying only dividends—but 
of returning the entire principal with 
interest—yet so many expect so much 
more than even that! 

Sports afield has reached the “put 
and take” basis, whether we like to 
acknowledge that fact or not. From 
now on we must “put” more to “take” 
even as much, or more. 

The salvation of your sport of hunt- 
ing rests more solidly on the shoulders 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, and its affiliates, 
right now than ever before. You are 
carrying the flag—that flag with the 
two stars we talked about last October! 





You are waging the battle! Without 
YOU, there could be no victory and 
without the organized sportsmen, there 
is little chance for the continuance of 
the American way of hunting. 

You have a serious responsibility. 


It’s entirely upon your shoulders, 
but your Game Commission will go 
forward with you, and help in every 
way possible. 

The future of hunting in Pennsyl- 
vania is in the balance. 


There is little question about what 
should be done. It’s only a question 
of how much. The most that will be 
done will be too little compared with 
the needs. 


Shall we go forward and meet the 
challenge or sit idly and indifferently 
by and see public hunting become only 
a memory and a token of our indiffer- 
ence? The answer is up to you! 

For myself, I pray to God that future 
generations may not be denied the 
wonderful pleasures and enjoyment, 
the recreation and benefits that have 
been mine from hunting. 


For my part, as a sportsman, I shall 
give far more of my money and effort 
toward that objective than is my share. 

Who else cares? 

Who else is willing to meet the chal- 
lenge? 

In all sincerity, organized sports- 
men it’s up to you! 

We have a real job ahead of us— 
so let’s get going! 


be. a 


ghee] 
C2 4ervartion 


Fee 


PLEDGE 
1 Give My 


Pledge as an American 
to Save and Faithfully to 
Defend trom Waste the 


Natura 


esources of 


My Country- its Soi! 
and Minerals, Forests 
Waters 4 Wildlife 





Robert S. Phillipe presenting a conservation plaque to Frank Harl, president, and G. H. 
Ellenberger, secretary, of the Punxsutawney Sportsmen’s Club, for use on the recently de- 
veloped club grounds less than a mile from the center of Punxsutawney. 


GROUSE TRIALS— 
from Page 23 


grouse came at the three quarter mark 
when he remained perfect to shot, despite 
interference by the chase and by his brace- 
mate who swished by Boss to flush the birds. 


National Derby Classic 

Twenty setters and one pointer vied for 
top money in the fast growing National 
Grouse Derby Classics. And another Sam 
Light setter, Hadaway, a very small, sprightly 
and heavily ticked fellow literally ran the 
rest of the field into the ground to decisively 
cop this stake. Once more, it was Larry 
Tuttle who piloted a classy youngster to 
victory. However, Hadaway’s win did not 
come easily. Both in his initial half-hour 
and again in the final hour before he was 
crowned winner he had to beat back the 
determined efforts of one large, handsome, 
Michigan setter, Retinoscope. Handled by 
Luther Smith, Retinscope, better still Tim, is 
owned by Dr. Paul Cosgrove, Michigan. 
Both dogs were equal with little to choose 
from in their first half-hour. Ben, as Sam 
Light’s Hadaway is called, came through 
with a sparkling find that necessitated a nice 
relocation on a running and feeding grouse, 
while Tim had chalked up two perfect finds 
on three grouse in his initial half-hour. It 
was in the final hour that the diminutive, 
thirty-five pound Ben showed his superiority. 
While Tim faltered at the thirty-five minute 
mark, Ben kept pouring out the steam and 
sustained his gruelling pace right up to the 
final minute of the hour. At the forty-minute 
mark, night begain to fall fast, when Ben 
had a dandy find on four feeding grouse. 
This climaxed one of the highest type Derby 
Classics ever witnessed in the grouse woods. 
At the close of the hour Tim was a tired dog 
while Ben was relatively fresh. His win 
was outstanding. 


Open Puppy 

Smokey Joe, the rugged setter dog who is 
just now coming into his own, won the puppy 
stake. Owned by Mrs. A. A. Hall, Piqua, 
Ohio, Smokey Joe is handled by Gene Gallo- 
way, Marienville, Pennsylvania. Second win- 
ner was Skybeck Mustange, setter dog owned 
by Bob McCarter, handled by Art Hoight. 
Third honors were taken by Puckety Rosa- 
belle, setter bitch, Ed McKean’s dog handled 
by Carl Beattie. 


Amateur All Age Stake 

Copping first honors in this stake is the 
fast-stepping and_ stylish setter, Puckety 
Dingbat, owned and handled by Edgar Mc- 
Kean. Ding barely missed in the Open All 
Age when he accidentally flushed his bird 
in an attempt to relocate. However, on this 
occasion his birdwork was perfect to a letter 
and his win outstanding. Second honors were 
Fiora Sky’s, who is a setter bitch owned by 
Sam Light and who was handled by Dr. A. 
W. Anderson in the absence of Sam Light. 
The dog’s ground heat was too big but her 
find on two birds left little to be desired. 
Third honors went to the only pointer to 
place in this event, Puckety Bang, owned and 
handled by Edgar McKean. Since there were 
no birds on this course, Bang was placed, 
not on birdwork, but on his ability to search 
out the country. 
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LIVING FENCE— 
from Page 22 


Diseases and Range 


Multifiora Rose, like all roses, is subject 
to numerous diseases and pests, such as leaf 
spot, mildew and rusts, scale insects, leaf 
miners, and others. No serious insect pests 
have been observed to attack Multiflora Rose, 
but various diseases, and common leaf eaters, 
such as grasshoppers, cause some defoliation 
by late summer. 

Multifiora Rose is adapted to a wide 
variety of soils and situations, but will prob- 
ably not form a barrier on badly eroded 
claypans or droughty sands and gravels. 
Fertilization is of little advantage. 

The plant is generally considered hardy 
to the northern boundary of Missouri, the 
central parts of Illinois and Indiana, and 
throughout Ohio, but there are numerous 
clder plants much farther north. Even at 
Brookings, South Dakota, the species per- 
sists and makes vigorous growth, although 
many branches kill back. 

The two objections to the Multiflora Rose 
most often heard are that it will not turn 
hogs effectively and that it does not become 
a stock-tight barrier until it is two or three 
years old. The answer to the first will prob- 
ably be solved by closer planting. The only 
remedy for the time element is to look 
ahead and start your fence two or three 
years before you need it—or develop the 
virtue of patience. 

A minor objection is that you can’t cut 
across fields to visit your neighbor if you 
have Rose fences. On the other hand, if 
you're feudin’ with him, a Rose fence is 
a blessing and a comfort. 


NOTICE 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission 
does not maintain its own plant nursery 
and therefore cannot supply any multi- 
flora rose stock. It is suggested that you 
contact either the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Forests & Waters, Harrisburg, or 
any reputable commercial nursery in the 
State if you desire to make purchases of 
seedlings. 
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NORTHWEST SPORTSMEN 
By SETH L. MYERS 


A few days after the close of the past small game season in Pennsylvania, I found 
myself in the midst of a group of Erie County sportsmen. I inquired about small 
game conditions in their county. I was surprised at their satisfied answers. They 
were actually pleased. 


There was no boasting. Not even a flowery explanation excepting that their 
county sportsman league had stocked a lot of rabbits. They also mentioned that 
ringnecks had been stocked by the league. They appeared to be confident that 
their local effort was paying off. 


The next I learned about the Erie County small game conditions was at a 
Northwest Division meeting in Meadville, December 19th. When the Chairman 
of the convention called for reports of counties, the Erie County delegate an- 
nounced their top activities for game as follows: 


“An extensive campaign was waged against predators; a great many ringnecks 
were released in good food and cover sections, and our county sportsmen pur- 
chased around two thousand rabbits for stocking.” He added that this annual 
program along with the stocking done by the game commission was proving very 
pleasing to their local sportsmen. 


When Delegate Carlyle Brock mentioned the purchase of that many cottontails, 
other delegates became .busy with pencils and paper. The cost of Missouri rabbits 
averages around $1.25 each. 


Now comes to my desk, the January issue of the Erie County Sportsman, a 
swell little magazine published by and for sportsmen members. In it we read a 
report of 2100 cottontails purchased and stocked by the sportsmen of the county, 
the end of the year. 


That is really putting money into their hunting sport. It seems they have de- 
cided that to maintain good hunting sport, the sportsmen must pay more, as do 
all others who go for other kinds of recreation. 


From the happy experience of the Erie County sportsmen, it appears that if 
other counties desire better hunting, this is one way it may be attained. Sports- 
men of today, need to forget the old idea that game is a free gift of nature. That 
gift has been wasted. It’s gone. 


If, and when, sportsmen can agree that to bring back even fair hunting, they 
must dig much deeper into their pockets, it can be had. But there must be 
several “ifs” worked out before they can expect the game supply they desire. They 
must wage predator campaigns. They must create good food and cover conditions 
for the game that is stocked. 


Instead of spending so much time trying to place the blame for the decreasing 
game supply, sportsmen must unite in more effort to increase and maintain a 
satisfactory supply. 








TRAINING THE GUN DOG PUPPY—from Page 16 








run and play, but call him back and repeat the command. It will 
do no harm to give him a gentle flick with the switch to keep him 
in place. Repeat the procedure until he understands and you 
will achieve the proper results in a short time. Make each walk 
very short, never allowing the little feller to become tired. 


The young dog may be started in retrieving while still a pup, 
provided the tactics used are administered with great care and 
patience. Many youngsters show a natural willingness to retrieve, 
and with these tendencies cultivation of the trait is sufficient. 
Use a rubber ball or a small dumbbell cut from soft wood, throw 
it out for him and allow him to return it to you. Use simple 
commands and always use the same words. When the object 
is thrown, call “seek dead,” and when he picks it up, command 
“fetch.” When he delivers it to you, reward him with an affec- 
tionate pat, clearly showing your approval. When this ground- 
work is laid, the transition is but slight from the rubber ball to a 
dead bird in the field. Do not tire the dog and avoid play, and 
if the prospect shows no tendency at all to retrieve after work- 


ing with him along these lines, wait a few months and use the 
force method. 

Take the puppy into the field at every opportunity, and allow 
him to do as he pleases and learn things in a natural inquisitive 
way. Encourage him to hunt by walking away from roads and 
paths, where field larks, brush birds and insects will attract his 
attention. Use different territory, giving him the opportunity to 
explore new sections and see new sights. Take him in rough 
cover at times, as this will help him to become tough and prevent 
his seeking easy footing. 

If the pup should be slow getting out into cover on his own, 
take along an older dog that the prospect may follow. Here again 
do not allow him to become too tired. Take him up immediately 
at the first sign of fatigue, and do not let him run out on the 
way back. Keep him on a leash or at heel. 

If these simple instructions are followed, your puppy will be 
started in the right direction, and training a bird pup can be a 
great source of pride and joy. 
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THOUGHTS ON LEAD—from Page 16 


In the first place, you get very few shots in which a bird crosses 
the line of fire at exactly right angles. Then the range never is 
exactly the same twice, and different birds, even those of the 
same species, fly at different speeds. A lot depends on how badly 
they're scared. 


There is only one shot that you can tell another hunter how 
to hit, and that is an absolute straight-away. Of course, every- 
body knows how to hit it. The unfortunate fact, however, is that 
you only get one straight-away for every 500 shots at other angles. 
We often hear someone say, “I can take the tough ones, but I 
seem to miss the easy straight-aways every time.” 

What these hunters don’t realize is that they weren’t missing 
birds flying straight away. The birds they missed probably were 
climbing slightly. They didn’t allow for it and shot low. Some 
species have the trick of flaring quickly and then straightening 
out at a slight decline. Unless you hold under a bird that does 
this you'll miss him every time. 

In addition to the up and down angles, most apparent straight- 
away birds veer slightly to right or left. You have to allow for 
that, too. 

This is only the start. There is an infinite number of angles 
at which a bird may fly in relation to both the horizontal and 
vertical planes, always from a different position in relation to 
the gun and always at different range. These countless pos- 
sibilities are what make wing shooting the most fascinating of 
all sports. 

The most important factor in favor of the hunter is the fact that 
his shot travels through the air, not like a disc as we are inclined 
to think from looking at paper patterns, but in the shape of a 
cylinder. To visualize how this works, take a pencil in your left 
hand and the cap off your pen in the right. 

Now, imaging that the point of the pencil is a bird in flight, 
move it slowly across in front of you. Try to intercept it with 
the pen cap, representing the charge of shot, in the other hand. 


You may hit the point with the end of the cap. This is what 
you would have to do if your shot didn’t trail out. More than 
likely, however, the point of the pencil will hit the side of the 
pen cap. This is exactly what usually happens when you kill a 
bird at any angle other than straight away. Part of the shot 


passes ahead of him, part goes behind, and he flies into the charge 
somewhere along its length. 

This stringing of the shot, far from being undesirable, is the 
greatest aid the shooter has because it compensates for errors in 
lead, and, as shown before, some lead is necessary on virtually 
every shot. Our illustration also shows why it always is safer to 
lead a little too much rather than not enough. If you don’t lead 
far enough, the entire shot charge will pass behind the bird. 
If your lead is a little long, he’ll fly into it. 

I think that this trailing of the shot, which I never have seen 
discussed in print before, is of far more value to the shooter than 
its lateral dispersion. If the killing pattern is 30 inches in 
diameter, then holding off 18 inches to either side would cause a 
miss. Eighteen inches isn’t very much at 40 yards. If the lead 
had to be that accurate we certainly would miss far more often 
than we do. 

Now that we see our lead doesn’t have to be absolutely accur- 
ate, here are some pointers that may help the man who has been 
having more than his share of trouble. (Everybody has some 
trouble.) 

First, swing with every bird and keep on swinging after you 
pull the trigger. Of course, in upland shooting, particularly on 
grouse and woodcock, there are many times when you can’t swing. 
You have to snap your gun ahead and shoot. But don’t carry this 
habit into the duck blind or use it on open shots at upland birds. 

Second, remember that lead is necessary on virtually every shot. 
On narrow angles, where a bird rises a few yards to right or 
left of the gun and flies almost straight away, the lead required 
may be only a few inches, possibly one bird length, but it still 
is necessary. 

Third, never forget that a little too much lead always is safer 
than not enough. Some time when you’re missing ducks, try 
leading them farther and farther and see what happens. It seems 
to ke almost impossible to overlead a fast flying duck at 35 
yards or more. Of course, such a long lead hardly ever is used 
in upland shooting—except, possibly, at a passing grouse or 
pheasant—but some lead is required on every angle shot. 

Fourth, find out where your gun shoots. This may seem silly 
when shotguns are under consideration, but it isn’t. Sight your 
gun like a rifle and shoot it at a mark 30 feet away. Most doubles 
shoot where they look, but not all single barrel guns do, and 
those which have had some variable choke device attached are 
especially likely to be off. 











P. S. (THEY GOT CAUGHT)— 
from Page 20 


the farmhouse of Mrs. George Henning at 
Fern Ridge, Tunkhannock Township, Monroe 
County, Pa. Wagner and Guthrie were sleep- 
ing peacefully, probably dreaming of killing 
a deer. But before they could catch the 
finish, Cpl. Rowswell placed both men under 
arrest. Five o'clock found the defendants 
vigorously protesting their innocence, as the 
sheriff of Pike County closed the heavy iron 
doors on their cells, temporarily restricting 
at least one of their four freedoms. 

With two of the three nonresident de- 
fendants in safe-keeping, full attention was 
directed in the early afternoon to rounding 
up the remainder of those in the “wanted 
column.” Warrants were distributed to offi- 
cers working in pairs with instructions to 
“bring ’em in.” By seven thirty that evening 
the county seat at Milford became suddenly 
aware that the Game Commission had really 
“cracked down” on the game law violators. 
Bondsmen were doing a land office business 
—or couldn’t be located—while their friends 
fretted and paced their cells in jail. The office 
of Mary C. Lohmann, Justice of the Peace, 
was the busiest place in town. Several of the 
defendants nervously waited their turn to 


“pay up” and lost no time in getting out of 
town. 

Wagner and Guthrie when interviewed, 
again categorically denied their guilt and de- 
manded hearings. Each being unable to fur- 
nish $500.00 bail was taken back to jail to 
await formal arraignment the following Mon- 
day morning. However, after consulting an 
attorney late that night, they pleaded guilty 
to five charges and paid cash fines totalling 
$340.00, and costs of prosecution amounting 
to $28.00, and were released. Several of the 
defendants were convicted before the Justice 
and paid their fines and costs; others were 
acquitted. Four of them took appeals to the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions, where most of 
the convictions were sustained. 

At season’s end, this operation had re- 
sulted in the arrest of sixteen persons on a 





LOST 


An L. C. Smith 20-gauge, double barrel, 
single trigger, ejector model, custom built 
shotgun. This shotgun was lost on the 
last day of the 1948 small game season 
at a point approximately six miles north 
of Marienville, Pa. Any information 
about the gun should be forwarded to the 
editor of the “Game News”. A reward 
is offered. 


wide variety of charges embracing: possessing 
parts of deer in close season; buying and 
selling deer and bear, or parts thereof; hunt- 
ing without a license; loaning licenses; hunt- 
ing during license revocation period; false 
statements to secure license for two years; 
attempting to kill deer in close season with 
an artificial light; and assisting to take deer 
in close season in the same manner. 

Ten persons were convicted, two gained 
acquittals, and one escaped by joining the 
army a month before “Judgment Day.” Pen- 
alties totalling $1,180.00 were collected, to 
which should be added the sum of $154.20 
in costs of prosecution. Attorney’s fees 
amounted to several hundred dollars—and all 
this was in addition to the inconvenience of 
attending trials and the cost of summoning 
defense witnesses. License revocations for the 
convicted group aggregated sixteen years; 
one drew an indefinite suspension. 

What happened to Michael Sotak? Nothing! 
Subsequent investigation revealed that John 
Sotak (Michael’s brother) had hunted in 
Pennsylvania in 1946, and had purchased a 
resident license in his brother’s name without 
his knowledge. This little oversight was ad- 
justed—upon the payment of fines and costs 
which set John back $76.50. 

Yes, there is an old adage that game law 
violators do the damndest things! 











GAME NEWS 


GAME LAW VIOLATIONS 


(All persons listed by county of residence; regardless of the county in which violation occurred) 


Cases Settled During the Month of December, 1948 


LEBANON—$590.00 


Donough, Harold G., R. D. 1, Lebanon. Attempting to kill two 
deer in one season; failure to tag trap 
Gerart, Ray H., R. D. 2, Annville. 
game season 


Shooting at random in big 
ones. William E., 28 Hoffman St., Lebanon. Failure to tag 
DE GhebRShe Sheen ehenes 5535 DNS KES REED ENS SPORES SES SSS ES D660 % 
Hinkle, Edgar J., R. D. 1, Annville. Failure to Ds i ne 
Keener, Louis M., Schaefferstown. Possessing deer unlawfully 
taken; using motor vehicle to transport a deer illegally killed. . 
Miller, Marlin L., llth and Maple Sts., Lebanon. Failure to show 
hunter’s license on demand of officer ...................e000- 
Netzley, Walter S., R. D. 2, Myerstown. Possessing male deer not 
re en cepaswbopeseethaseence 
Schenk, Clark B., Newmanstown. Assisting to conceal deer un- 
REIS SS SS A RIES 2G. a ae 
a aa R., Jonestown. Shooting at random during big game 
iP PCtkCte etch seks Sek Sae ehh mks peaes FAS A SRb eb ees ho 00 ose dees 


LEHIGH—$660.00 


Cressman, Kenneth V., Limeport. Attempting to kill two deer in 
i Sets ceGc cea aligh bobs kisses eG babew a bos edd S860% 45 
Fisher, Ira H., 412 W. 9th St., Bethlehem. Shooting at random 
ee errr eee 
Fogelman, George E., 670 Franklin Ave., Palmerton. Shooting at 
unprotected target in big game season .................+.... 
Green, Arthur L., R. D. 2, Slatington. Possessing loaded rifle in 
es rn Se «psc chknaraseccbeencevnscecenes 
Hartman, Robert S., R. D. 1, Allentown. Failure to tag trap ...... 
Hoffner, Claude E., Slatedale. Killing spike buck deer ........... 
Kuehner, Allan D., 116 Chestnut St., Slatington. Failure to stop 
i De ee ee eee 
Merkel, Charles B., 226 Sixth St., Fullerton. Hunting with license 
i i he cea hee cakes kh bn Rhee SESe SARS S SAS SOADESS SAN SG a5 6-04 0.0 
Miller, Raymond I., R. D. 4, Allentown. Attempting to kill two 
deer in one season 
Peters, Henry T.. Emerald. Killing doe deer in closed season .... 
Roman, George L., 168 Reliance St., Egypt. Failure to display 
ON OO LOE 
Saylor, Robley E., R. D. 4, Allentown. Attempting to kill two deer 
cc cet ein Co kcku hc kaehh sok bake sb x Hk Goss 504 o64'< 
Seng, Fred L., 345 N. 9th St., Allentown. Possessing loaded rifle 
i rr re rr (ok cd ben cbs Sbedae ae sewesee 
Stein, Charles C., R. D. 1, Slatington. Failure to tag trap ........ 
Worman, Edwin F., Jr., R. D. 1, Allentown. Failure to stop motor 
vehicle upon signal of officer 
Zeliner, Lester C., R. D. 1, Allentown. Failure to tag trap 


LUZERNE—$635.00 

Baer, Eugene W., Jr., Conygham. Hunting within 150 yards of oc- 
DLE EERE IE OES OE EEE EOE TE 

Bruni, Daniel, 117 Alden Rd., Nanticoke. Killing hen pheasant 
4k EE ie ae ere eee 

De Marko, Samuel, 15 Ensign St., W. Wyoming. Transporting 
ne er et eee rT ree ree 

Enos, Andrew T., 914 Center St., Freeland. Transporting part 


Ok os hie cee CRSA SEN OMM ORS Ob bona 606 ¥ 4 008.0 
Fuax, Arthur J., R. D. 1, Pittston. Failure to stop vehicle upon 
signal of officer 
Grow, David V., 32 Church St., Pittston. Hunting without resi- 
i n.d s cc chee ch b Dash ah eke ee beh hbe es tee Se se s60 64% = 
Granda, Stanley F., 199 Hazel St., Wilkes-Barre. Shooting at un- 
protected target in big game season 
Kalish, Joseph V., 64 Cooper St., Pringle. 


Possessing loaded 


rifie in vehicle standing along highway; hunting without 
ie hoot ee ee eS eee sk ohh bb b's ems 9 > ¥06 
Latisky, Edward P., 559 Washington St., Freeland. Hunting on 
eS eS ere er rere 


Medash, Thomas J., 95 Main St., Eckley. Transporting parts of 
Cr! in. das cu hk See oh keke REO SSS pe RSE RAS SSS a Sos 00 <s0 > 6 
Orbinski, Walter, 763 Grant St., Hazelton. Possessing deer unlaw- 
fully taken 
Pisanesci, Albert A., 370 Tripp St., W. Wyoming. Lending hunt- 
ing license to another 
Reynolds, Marvin F., 240 Boland Ave., Wilkes-Barre. Hunting in 
i se tao ck chek Rakes SSeS ERE NSO PAE AS a 909656 00.6 0.00 
Sawr, Walter S., 408 S. Sherman St., Wilkes-Barre. Shooting at un- 
protected target in big game season 
Suchocki, Edward J., 1384 Washington St., Wilkes-Barre. Hunting 
wild ducks with shotgun containing more than 3 shells 
Szafran, Steven, R. D. 1, Alderson. Making false statement in at- 
er err 1 each Gans Rhee ROE Web owen we + o's 
Truchon, Michael, R. D. 1, Shickshinny. Killing doe deer in closed 
ee ce ee Leese nas 5A eRe ERS ARSE EEAERE SOUS S MADD 2s 00 * 5:0 
Tubridy, Thomas J., 98 N. Franklin St., Wilkes-Barre. Using bullet 
not of expanding type to kill deer; possessing loaded rifle in 
vehicle standing along highway 
Vaessen, Carl P., 243 Poplar St., Wilkes-Barre. Shooting within 


Oe re errr rere 
Yacalavitch, John J., 186 Mason St., Exeter. Failure to visit trap 
EE ee a errr Ty ter rr ret 
Pitzer, Theodore R., Dixon, Illinois. Assisting to conceal deer 
EE a A a Re ET RES ee ee ye Er reer 


Platt, Eugene, Elizabeth, N. J. Transporting parts of big game 
tt ete eect bec nheh che OES AOS SRS SE SEDAER ADDS ERDSO SEES COS SS 
Poremsky, Paul J., Washington, D. C. Possessing loaded rifle 
in vehicle standing along highway 


eee ee ee) 
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N. Y. Making false state- 


Rakshys, Albert, Hempstead, L. L., 
ment to secure hunting license 
Reep, Robert R., Suffolk, Va. Shooting at unprotected target 
Guring big ZAME SEASON 2... cece secre reer sere erect enseesessenes 
Roberts, Norman, E. A., Kenilworth, N. J. Possessing loaded rifle 
in vehicle in motion on highway 
Robinson, Allen Charles, Fort Wayne 
rifle in vehicle standing along highway 
Rohllf, Chas. E., Clifton, N. J. Transporting parts of deer un- 
NT OEE OPT oO CET Te ee ETOP REET LCT La 
Romance, Wasil, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio. Failure to show hunter's 
ee aaa rrr rrr eee er ro 
Roose, Dallas U., Crestline, Ohio. Possessing loaded gun in vehicle 


Possessing loaded 


ne. Ind. 


standing along highway ..........-scccseessscscesceses Serer 
Roster, Sam, Ravena, Ohio. Failure to produce hunter's license 
UPON GEMAN ... 2. ccccccccccccccscesccccesccscsccssscvecsvccsers 
Russo, Berlin, Newark, N. J. Attempting to transport deer 
ie a D2. ccc aoub ae anes bbb 6 Sh SS eR ODES DOR SDE B DEA A OS 2 S:00w a7 
Ryan, Lawrence, Jackson Heights, L. I, N. Y. Attempting to 


transport parts of deer out of state; possessing parts of deer 
unlawfully; hunting without non-resident license .............. 
Schlitt, Manny, Akron, Ohio. Transporting parts of unmarked 


Come meee eee eee eesees tees eeesseesseeseeeSseseseseseesereseses 


dent license 
Schnerr, Chester J., Trenton, N. J. Transporting parts of deer 
unmarked 
Sears, James S., East Cleveland, Ohio. Transporting part of un- 
ee OOO OP CEE CC CCRT CTT CE ee 
Shaffer, Francis H., Canton, Ohio. Failure to show hunter's li- 
ee OS rrr TTT Ter err eT Te ree err ee 
Shaw, William H., Hugenot, Staten Island, N. Y. Making false 
statement to secure resident hunting license; hunting without 
ee | | eT Terr rT Trrrrrrrrerere rT err 
Smith, Charles G., Conneaut, Ohio. Possessing loaded rifle in 
WERICIO GUATIGING BIG TIBNWSY  oococcccccccscscccccsneccecccees 
Smith, Dan, Hancock, Md. Resisting inspection 
Smith, Elery O., Deposit, N. Y. Hunting without resident hunt- 
ing license 
Smith, George G., 
Dt cco oc tGheue chs Orch smhae subse SG eR 4a ATA w he CROs 
Smith, LaVeon A., Washington, D. C. Possessing parts of deer 
BE Ss Pa ery ee rr rT OPT re rere eT re ce 
Smith, Mervin Fred, Cutler, Ill. Failure to tag trap 
Snyder, George B., Memphis, Tenn. Hunting without non-resi- 
Pe Locos cuL Gc anheca CG eke Pause ss hoM ee eren cen eee a Sseee 
Soptelean, Ted, 
dent license 
Speary, Wessley C., New York, N. Y. Transporting parts of deer 
unmarked 
Steele, Donald L., Maplewood, N. J. Hunting without non-resi- 
dent license 
Stephens, Walter R., Orange, N. J. 
unmarked 
Stevens, Clifford A., Oakdale, Union, N. Y. Making false state- 
ment to secure hunting license; hunting without non-resident 
i no. oth kobwh ck oh oes GaSe aN es Vee Sie Oe a SNa moe eae 
Stockla, Peter L., Arlington, N. J. Attempting to transport parts 
NE I OUD on nc 5s nncy.s as cg pceue 00 eu nes eaesyse 4 sas 
Storozuk, Theodore A., Pierpont, Ohio. 
in vehicle in motion along highway 
Taylor, Jessop W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
rer Serre Pee eee er eer rer err 
Swider, Peter, Johnson City, N. Y. “Transporting parts of deer 
unmarked 


Linden, N. J. 


Oc eee ccceeccesseeseesees EDEL aA ‘canes oe ae 


Hunting without non-resi- 


Terlizzo, Ernest, Stanford, Conn. Transporting doe deer taken in 
close season; possessing doe deer taken in close season ...... 
Tohlman, Michael J., Elizabeth, N. J. Hunting without non-resi- 
i DS coo Re CaO een em ae eine Sires a gs caus Sie 
Tohlman, Walter J., Elizabeth, N. J. Hunting without non-resi- 
DR GD, 5: (uc cuawabed Chaves Rees OEKs Ode be EAR AEN a 6 ckk Cae eaae 
Tolerton, Robert I., Alliance, Ohio. Hunting 
PE SoCs Gu waka Sek sak © kARE DARDS SESSA Seba OSes 65s es oO 
Uhink, William D., Parma, Ohio. Possessing loaded rifle in ve- 
NN a TR ee ae 
Umstader, Edwin W., Newark, N. J. Hunting without non-resi- 
a eee re eee err eee ee ree oe 
Vadala, Carmine A., Syracuse, N. Y. Transporting parts of deer 
unmarked 
Wallace, Donald S., Gloversville, N. Y. Hunting without non-resi- 
dent license 
Walk, Stanley M., 
Oy SE OE lt rere ore ree POT ene Por ToT ere 
Walters, Charles E., Belair, Md. Hunting 2 days without non- 
SR NN oS a NS a Sg ge oT aw a cath ata rg 
Waltz, John R., Conneaut, Ohio. Hunting without non-resi- 
Og SE rr eee he ee Pes eee ee 
Ward, Kenneth G., Cleveland, Ohio. Hunting without non-resi- 
PRG CEE 5c ccna Sea Re SAS so ASSESS CAG bie Nod Wan dee adware ones 
Warren, Robert J., Alexandria, Va. Attempting to kill gray squir- 
eee en TS a ae hs oul ta a oe a ea nine wb bascen eer ee 
Waters, Roscoe, Poulding, Ohio. Transporting untagged deer 
Weyant, Paul Edmund, Alexandria, Va. Hunting without non- 
te ss eS aa ke E Ad 6a SA RANE SS eR OKA OA a eROIS 
Wilson, William Harry, Lyndhurst, N. J. Possessing loaded rifle 
See NS SUR SUUROUOED: (HED RUN on os sow bidecdadscecisesacesens 
Wolf, Harry B., Bayonne, N. J. Hunting without non-resident 
hunting license; making false statement to secure resident 
MEO oss cin by bins ssa o's b sks bE sao nea aoe his bans eee 
Yeversky, James P., Bristolville, Ohio. 
deer in one season 


Ithaca, N. Y. Hunting without non-resi- 
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1949 


LYCOMING—$915.00 


Alexander, Raymond W., 1114 Memorial Ave., Williamspart. Shoot- 
ing at unprotected target in big game season ...........-..2..- 
Bower, Edward F., R. D. 3, Williamsport. Hunting deer after 
DRI GEE a 5s chs ss waa'd pce bads #Ouae a OES Ges aed oSa eR WES one's 
Camp, Stanton R., 1036 Cemetery St., Williamsport. Shooting at 
unprotected target in big game SeASON ...........ccccccccccees 
Castleberry, Floyd R., Trout Run. Making false statement in at- 
tempt to collect bounty 
Eckman, Jacob G., 211 Sherman St., Muncy. Hunting ducks after 
RNG SE ae DSc ¢ Saleh co 644 bly ssid dain WSIS A Re ea ee eae 
Gibbon, Mark L., 325 Clark St., Williamsport. Possessing loaded 
gun in vehicle standing along highway 
Harlan, Bruce S., Trout Run. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle in 
ie kno oy o0 006s ROR EARN ads eea ww ees Galena be 
Houseknecht, Marvin R., R. D. 2, Hughesville. Possesing loaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway 
Knecht, Richard F., 2145 Lincoln St., Williamsport. Depositing 
ce ae ee ee ee ae ee ec ero eee 
Litzelman, Mathias S., R. D. 1, Trout Run. Possessing deer illegally 
taken; hunting game on Sunday; failure to tag deer within 
Re rene oer nr re er rey re eer re 
Long, Joseph C., R. D. 1, Trout Run. Hunting game on Sunday; 
possessing deer illegally taken ........cccsccocccsccccccccccces 
McBride, Wilbur E., 78 N. Main St., Hughesville. Possessing parts 
SE Ee eee errr rr rere eer rer 
Mowery, Roy E., R. D. 1, Linden. Possession loaded rifle in ve- 
hicle in motion on highway 
Null, Wendell W., 420 Bennett St., Montoursville. Hunting deer in 
State game propagation area 
Phillips, Fred L., R. D. 3. Muncy. Transporting parts of unmarked 
deer; possessing parts of deer unlawfully taken ............... 
Phillips, James H., 325 S. Main St., Hughesville. Possessing parts of 
GOCr WUPIRTUIIT CREE 6c cc ccicceccc ccc tesesergetectericences ses es 
Rockey, Jas. G., 313 Allegheny St., Jersey Shore. Transporting 
parts Of unmarked deer .......-.cscecsecccccscccccseccsscecces 
spong, Wesley G., R. D. 1, Jersey Shore. Possessing parts of deer 
i CO nn i cod ue ceed sens 6 eRe Saeed ueacseseeedsecbe eas 
Welch, Myron L., R. D. 1, Linden. Possessing loaded gun in 
vehicle standing along highway 


McKEAN—$620.00 


Conner, Clifford B., Betula. Aiding and assisting to kill spike buck 
eS SE Se eee eee ree ee eee 
Cunningham, Charles J., Betula. Killing spike buck deer in 
ES OO Err rere reer ee err rere TTT 
Cunningham, Richard M., Crosby. Aiding and assisting to kill 


spike buck deer in ClOSEA SEASON ......cceecceescercerersoes 
Scott, Leon, Mt. Alton. Interfering with officer in perform- 
NN OR are ere re TT ere Oreo ere ee 
Simons, Ray Rew City. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 
standing along Highway  .......ccccccccccccccccsccccccccsescees 
Stewart, Alvin L., East Smethport. Killing doe deer and spike 
UE SUR WE IN gs i e's << 99100. c Sad ceks eres eee tase tansarioe vee. 
Wares, Gerald L., R. D. 3, Smethport. Failure to tag trap ...... 
MERCER—$625.00 
Anderson, Samuel J., 100 Beaver St., Mercer. Killing male deer not 
having two points to OME ANEIED 2... cece cccccccccrccccvceccccecs 
Atwell, John H., R. D. 4, Grove City. Hunting on special dog 


ee SR ere ee er ee ee ee eT ee reer ee 
Dart, Jess P., 75 Chambers Ave., Greenville. Shooting at target 
more than 200 yards from headquarters during big game 
re ae er ae nee 
McClung, Norville, R. D. 2, Stoneboro. Destroying tree on State 
ER rere er ere ee rr err Tro ree 
McClimans, Alvin A., 20 Bessemer St., Greenville. Shooting at 
target more than 200 yards from headquarters during big game 
ee ere ee ee Er ee eT re ree 
McQuistan, Glenn R., 1279 Griswald St., Sharon. Transporting 
ee a errr rr errr rrr er re ere ee 
Seginak, Ronald G., 866 Thornton Ave., Sharon. Failure to show 
hunter’s license on demand 
Slater, George H., R. D. 1, Stoneboro. Failure to produce heads of 
EOC CGO GP CRN GE GEOR oo dnc cKkewuendsacsncsceecavens 
Slater, James E., R. D. 1, Stoneboro. Possessing button buck 
ne ee hn oc osieaia ore eed aa Wd i SALA OI Ae Rin we ON OI SO 
Thompson, Howard L., 83 S. 2nd St., Greenville. Shooting at target 
more than 200 yards from headquarters in big game season .. 


MIFFLIN—$790.00 
Adams, Melvin B., Mattawana. Possessing spike buck in closed 
cc, a ER ee OE er ee ee eT ee ee Oe 
Anderson, Ralph A., Mattawana. Possessing spike buck in closed 
PL has pawe'pa seis sk AAs CON NG OE EMNNG SS SACs ee Rew aene cs 
Corson, William A., R. D. 3, Lewistown. Possessing loaded rifle 
in vehicle standing along highway 
wunshey, Albert R., McVeytown. Possessing doe deer in closed 
a rr CeCe re ee ere Oe er ene 
Forshey, Paul E., R. D. 1, McVeytown. Possessing doe deer in 
Pm MEM Doan cia ask Susie aiara chalets theca orcas pralay BGiel dard ages ta eiaaite oiote oa 


ee ee ee 


ee 


Port shooting accident causing injury to another ............ 
meetings, Clarence J., McVeytown. Possessing doe deer in closed 
WE. Span etnginn Gee tek RE Ww awn e en dune ek meee Kal Oaaaeclnkeweean eins 
Henry, Merle E., Yeagerstown. Shooting at unprotected target in 
Pie BONG MORBONNE oe or ats oire Ss otlan us cua CERES Sonate ena. 
Kauffman, Russell E., R. D. 2, Lewistown. Possessing spike buck 
Bd RM CUMONNY WOREIIRIN 5 ar A a alice ibis siacn Ca had asics arn Se oan Coin eel eR wears Ee 
Macknair, Blain W., R. D. 3, Lewistown. Possessing loaded rifie in 
WaInCIG. th Maton OM BBM .< cc. ces ss 60sc0sessescavavssnes 
Sechrist, Mervin C., R. D. 1, McVeytown. Hunting without resident 
se 


CRP OOOH HERES TER SOOTHE HELE SHOE COESEE SELES EHC EOE EEEOSES 


MONROE—$210.00 


Crstanso, Harry, Pocono Lake. Possessing rabbit taken in closed 
UR Sh Su eC emee Nees a sc Sema we dasa oss kes Cie aw Ma Gabc at esi Recs 
pardner, Lewis., Fern Ridge. Killing doe deer in closed season . 
‘ uly’ ae. Pocono Lake. Assisting to conceal deer unlaw- 

aken 


CROTCH HOH H CEH EHEC HEE HHH ESOS O EEE E TERETE SORES ESOS 


NONTGOMER Y—$400.00 
derfer, Vincent, R. D. 2, Telford Permitting dogs to 

° a ; = 2 4 enter 
State Game Propagation Area : . 


CFC eer ee reerenseereereseesseneses 
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Cable, Ralph E., 207 E. 5th St., Lansdale. Transporting parts of 
deer unmarked 
Digiosia, Samuel A., 814 Vine St., Stowe. Setting traps closer than 
Ree EE © Sco 'v.dalne ese Kesawaed mh iad wdtiee cadeee aes adaee 
Feria, Paul, 35 Berlmont Ave., Ambler. Purchasing or receiving raw 
furs for commercial purposes without resident permit 
Fratt, Walter F., 524 Kohn St., Norristown. Transporting parts of 
er I oa ro ia gl Wks a aaa areal eal wala ee ag ma aad aa dana oka 
Godshall, Wilmer M., Creamery Road, Harleysville. Failure to tag 
Say toed state atviddcedussdcaaweuueel cae e-eanendsed ons 
Greaser, LeRoy A., R. D. 2, Telford. Failure to tag traps; setting 
traps closer than five feet from Roles «2... cccccccncsccccceces 
Huggler, Walter, Gladyne. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle stand- 
ing along highway 
Kolb, Lester R., Sassamansville. Hunting in Safety Zone ........ 
Lessig, David L., 51 King St., Pottstown. Failure to tag trap .... 
oe Stanley L, Gay St., Royersford. Disturbing traps of 
another 
MacNeal, Gerald H., 505 Kenilworth Rd., Merion. Transporting 


Pee e emer reer ee ree seer eeseereeeeeeseeseseseseseese 


eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee 


ee RII ond 6-60 soa cndwedetnee casednscancemeeaans 
Maddonni, John R., 770 Sandy St., Norristown. Failure to display 
BIGOTIGS COM WIS TRUCE oso 6 odic cdc ccnctecvtececccssesscicsecves 
Minninger, Robert W., 51 King St., Pottstown. Failure to tag 
Ce RE E s SOE R te ee eee ee er eT er ee 


Stetler, Walter S., 318 Arch St., Stowe. Shooting within 150 yards 
i i Ge. ies agencecctececceewecenateesienaceoeses 
Szychowski, Alexander A., Penny Road, Sumneytown. Transport- 
Se re Oe oo iin i'n 6d Seis ectaccceanescudccceaseenes 


MONTOUR—$100.00 


Underwood, Carl J., 100 Jefferson Court, Danville. Killing two deer 
SUE GU OO | 66.4106. 60% 00s cad ueeeeaewanaaeeséenesee tcedeeeaneees 


NORTHAMPTON—$490.00 


Frack, Sterling J., R. D. No. 2, Northampton. Failure to tag trap.. 
Horn, Clayton M., R. D. No. 2, Bangor. Killing two antlerless deer 
a nn Ee Ee re re 
Meixsell, Russell, R. D. No. 2, Bath. Failure to show hunter’s 
eee ECE TCT EO Oe EET CETTE tee 
Quarteroni, Dino, 9 Lahrns Court, Easton. Transporting parts of 
RT atc Wa ach bie Oe Wo et okie sh Oy 0:4 nae cous aa a einwadeae 
Rosenberg, Isdor, 118 Ferry St., Easton. Purchasing raw furs for 
commercial purposes without resident permit .............. 
Rowe, Gerald K., 1208 Nelson Rd., Bethlehem. Shooting while on 
I ld occ ae asie-so ea ceas Unawe tule de aacid.5 neath ehewes 
Stefan, Joseph A., 1049 First St., Hellertown. Shooting into live 
ee ee ee eee eC eee Perrer 
Stevens, John W., R. No. 1, Danielsville. Killing antlerless 
ee rT PII os ooo 5 orks inns. dcccca scene teeseasdenccseesaeces 


NORTHUMBERLAND—$115.00 


Cero, Joseph T., 314 S. Chestnut St., Mt. Carmel. Failure to display 
license tag while hunting 
Fidler, Walter E., 1001 Lombard St., Shamokin. Transporting parts 
Re rrr eer a ee 
Gurskie, Jerome, 1606 Pulaskie Ave., Shamokin. Shooting at un- 
protected target in Dig GAME SEASON ....cccccccccccccccccses 
Klinger, Russell G., 29 Catawissa Ave., Sunbury ................. 
Lambing, Milford E., Wall St., Riverside. Failure to tag trap .... 
Musser, Nevin M., R. D. No. 1, Milton. Hunting small game in 
DOrty Of MIGED THOM TWO DOTHOI  ccnc cvccecccccccccaccenecsce 
Shaffer, Stanley D., 988 Court St., Sunbury. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion along highway 
Winterstein, Nevin E., 305 Ave., F., Riverside. Failure to tag trap .. 


PERRY—$160.00 


Ewing, Glen Wilson, R. D. No. 1, Newport. Failure to produce head 
CC I Ce, 1 NE oi oo inna 50a init che oekinns caccagecvees 
Henry, Raymond W., R. D. No. 1, Blain. Using artificial light to 
SO CME 05:4 05.60.5600 40050440000 REA DIRAN SS Re deaamas cease eceedoun 
Hess, Russell L., R. D. No. 1, Blain. Using artificial light to take 
rabbit; Hunting without resident license .................... 
Lowe, Russell A., R. D. No. 1, Newport, Transporting untagged deer 


PHILADELPHIA—$2120.00 


Bode, Eric, 546 E. Westmoreland St., Phila. Possessing loaded rifle 
in vehicle standing along highway 
Charvis, George, 1217 N. Jessup St., Phila. Hunting small game in 
DGPGY OF MAGTS CHOT EVE PEPSOTG. oc cccicecccccccccccccsecctneees 
Charvis, William, 2255 N. 13th St., Phila. Hunting small game in 
merty Gf TOPO ‘GUAT FIVE POUNCE occ ccccccccscccccsacecscece 
Cleckner, Edwin G., 3305 Gransback St., Phila. Transporting parts 
ee Oe CTE CEE CTT erro rere 
Dando, Harold E., 4456 N. Uber St., Philadelphia. Killing male deer 
not Having two polmts tO OFS GIIEIOE 2. cc ccccccccccccceassce 
Finger, Charles W., 4136 Claridge St., Phila. Possessing loaded rifle 
im vehicle Gtamdinig GIOME DIGMWEY << ccccccccccccccccecsececes 
Galie, Romolo H., 5322 Stiles St., Possessing doe deer in closed 
EN Be oe OE EE CET Per ree 
Gettis, William J., 1901 E. Orleans St., Phila. Transporting deer 
unlawfully taken; Possessing deer unlawfully taken .......... 
Haines, Charles H., 545 Hig St., Phila. Transporting parts of 
I Goan alway sae wag wu ails 6 4m alae Gala Wk nieaes 
Heinly, William L., 1717 N. Newkirk St., Phila. Shooting at un- 
protected target in big game season .............c ccc ece ees 
Jarick, George, 2810 N. 23rd St., Phila. Transporting parts of un- 
I as Saeco tak Age tan 1G ass Obeok cen aiWE Ce udee Cubed ee eees 
Kelly, Thomas P., 911 Brill St., Phila. Transporting parts of un- 
TN 5a oa: ng Gis owing Aiwa ew dew Care hava 8 A Kiddie @hea/ad casa Rete eA 
Klein, Walter J., 5936 N. Camac St., Phila. 41. Shooting at random 
I ale as dan wie gia’ s 5 winiaianecrw aia Mallee Rew a ewaeas 
Kosloski, Anthony, 4122 Hellerman St., Phila. Transporting parts 
rr a nacho eg aes & dg bp infu down a eine ea Wiale aield Mina a ate ans 
Lipski, John J., 6062 Walton St., Phila. Failure to display license 
i I I 8 od ed daa Gan 4546 due inee ee 4me cane Gadewnacawees 
Louden, Samuel, 1710 N. Gratz St., Phila. Hunting small game in 
WORCy Gl TOre Cle TU I oon cna cccnwawoedencancaecedan 
Malopolski, Matthew, 2734 E. Indiana Ave., Phila. Assisting to 
transport parts of antlerless deer taken in close season ....... 
Malopolski, Theodore W., 6050 Norwood St., Phila. Transporting 
parts of deer unmarked; transporting parts of antlerless deer 
i ai a. x ota wiacké 6.cd.eie 440-08 4a0soekind bie acannon’ 
March, William L., 505 W. Rising Sun Ave., Phila. Possessing and 
transporting parts of deer not having two points to one antler; 
concealing parts of deer unlawfully taken ...............c00. 
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Masarich, Joseph A., 2715 N. Park Ave., Phila. Shooting at random 
ay rer rt oer 
Mastroieni, Nicola, 3005 N. 22nd St., Phila. Unlawfully removing 
Gead deer from State Game Refuge ..........ccccccccccccccees 
Parker, Edward R., 2525 S. 79th St., Phila. Transporting parts of 
OEE RE IE I ee a re 


Rugan, a E., 4904 N. 12th St., Phila. Killing male deer in 
RE oe eg ee oka aks cee Au Deak M655 KO.> © D 
Russo, Albert J., 4856 Merion St., Phila. Possessing doe deer 


SR a ee RE re ee ee 
Sampson, Johnny, 3854 Haverford St., 
sn TE, 156s eeb.sun bso besb0bes $oa,50 6005 
Scamby, Samuel, 1419 Germantown Ave., Phila. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle standing along highway ..................e0e00: 
Schieber, William A., New York Road, Matboro. 
re She coe he Se ak nn Kase aebibes-ba ee aee > a 


Searle, George, 112 North Paxon St., Phila. Hunting in safety 
Pe Ate ieee ee eae e cian ihad ka ken shiad bb bbaSPESO0 ad boom 6 
—— Horace, 5916 Chestnut St., Phila. Hunting in safety 


Seigle. Milton C., 1417 E. Lycoming St. Transporting deer un- 
lawfully taken; possessing deer unlawfully taken ............. 
Teague, John, 1719 N. Gratz St., Phila. Hunting small game in 
er rr i SE Lc knw coe wo bka ashen eae O05 56's 0 o:0' 
Valentino, Rudolph, 332 N. 6th St., 
rn <i... ss ahe basa dehibae ents on00 60k 6060 0.05-0 
Vendecchio, Nunzio A., 4944 W. Thompson St., 
a a Lise ak nte Ain ache bb ibe eb oie we 
Verrecchio, Ido J., 3910 N. 6th St., Phila. Assisting to conceal 
parts of deer not having two points to one antler; possessing 
parts of deer not having two points to one antler ............ 
Vincent, Clarence, 1715 N. Gratz St., Phila. Hunting small game 
rr en i en . 25 sehen bee.66%s 0 ops en0 ces © 


Webb, Robert G., 6148 Lindbergh Blvd., Pewchall. Shooting 
ne is. cee k Oe Sikes hab Sane Kea ae vk ss 6 os hous pe soa 
Zukosky, John S., 6333 Mershon St., Phila. Transporting two 


See RE GO WURDE cc cnc ccccscnnnesnccnsccnacece 


PIKE—$120.00 


Benson, Reynold, M. Failure to tag one steel trap .............. 
Parker, Robert K., 2nd & 3rd Sts., Matamoras. Failure to visit 
i 2h ane Cee Cee be puis abn b ee aw ae se sbes 
Singer, Clinton E., Star Route, Hawley. 
deer during close season 


POTTER—$110.00 


Beals, Gordon E., R. D. No. 3, Coudersport. Possessing parts of 
rr eT «6666s ben ebken eb Sh een ae bes whe * 
Bundy, Leon R., Austin. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle stand- 
et NE in ohn eu6s60ds0ceesccnseenoe nnn ncessenesesecs 


SCHUYLKILL—$35.00 


Maurer, William L., 900 Walnut St., Ashland. Possessing loaded 
rifie in vehicle standing along highway 
Levan, Wilson E., 21442 W. Center St., 
game after closing DL scihinhns pbs dSbckebierbe ns khae assess oo 
Sattizahn, Willard D., Pine Grove, R. D. Possessing skin of fur 
bearing animal unlawfully Dy Git ote cus Gb e ik d on aes eons d.ee 


SNYDER—$80.00 


Haines, Harvey A., Beaver Springs. 
vehicle standing along highway 
Lessman, Glenn S., BR. D. No. 3, Middleburg. Shooting at target 
more than 200 yds. from headquarters in big game season .. 
Long, Homer A., R. D. No. 1, Richfield. Possessing loaded rifie 
in vehicle standing SO ET cca nkk nib oes hs 6086 60> ed505s 
Mengle, Kenneth L., R. D., Mt. Pleasant Mills. Shooting at target 
more than 200 yds. from headquarters in big game season .. 
Possessing loaded rifle 


Possessing loaded shotgun in 


Mitchell, Cloyd C., R. D., Middleburg. 
a es en CN EE, nas sn 0 bones ons 00450060500 
Reigle, Richard S., Freeburg. Hunting for migratory waterfowl 
OS Er ee er eee re 


Rief, Frank A., Port Trevorton. Staking out two traps for fur 
bearer other than beaver or other prior to opening hour .... 


SOMERSET—$25.00 


Bovel, George, 207 Seventh St., Windber. Attempting to kill 
i cis Cee keke hen nb kbeNens SORES SNES ERMae Shbo0 5 4 5 060% 


SULLIVAN—$60.00 


McClintock, Ezra A., R. D., Muncy Valley. Possessing loaded 
rifie in vehicle in motion on highway .....................- 
Montague, Jason A., R. D. No. 1, Muncy Valley. 
loaded rifle in vehicle in motion along highway 
Rohe, Melvin E., R. D. No. 2, Dushore. Possessing loaded rifle 
in vehicle standing Se ED kus chwhsnkeekes ed 6630 S05 00000 


SUSQUEHANNA-—$365.00 
Davis, Thomas W., 610 Hudson St., Forest City. Throwing arti- 
ficial light upon deer while in possession of firearm ........ 
Forsythe, Gordon G., Great Bend. Staking out or setting five 
traps for muskrat prior to the opening hour .................. 
Crum, Louis, Susquehanna Ave., Forest City. Transporting parts 
ee ee er eee eee 
Lambertson, Gilbert W., R. D. No. 1, Thompson. Possessing parts 
ee ee ED «co cinee anu pe ehedbeuwae own soso dbee 
Lowry, James H., 417 Main St., Forest City. 
rifie in vehicle in motion along highway .................... 
MacBain, Roger C., Hop Bottom. Transporting unmarked deer .. 
Stone, Everett D., Thompson, R. D. Hunting while hunting 
ny ES ca crashes beens bose hosNS556Ss540 5 oes 


TIOGA—$295.00 
Cowan, Franklin N., R. D. No. 2, Covington. Possessing buck deer 
not legally tagged RTT eR a eer ee 
Draper, Gerald I., R. D. No. Sabinsville. Possessing loaded gun 
in vehicle while standing shane public highway 
Gleason, Raymond W., R. D. No. 1, Tioga. Possessing loaded shot- 
gun in vehicle standing along highway 
Hazlett, Leon N. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle in motion 
re oe Pee eae a 
Healey, Donald H., P. O. Box 116, Nelson. 
rifie in vehicle in motion on highway 
Heysham, Kenneth W., Nelson. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 
in motion along highway 5° ORR a er ae eee pe 
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Holslander, Fred B., Mainsburg. Shooting within 150 yds. of 
i NE  <.cnGi euch bea nin bh bb ade e368 Ses 9A O40 An on ake 
Kemp, Robert P., P. O. Box 103, Nelson. Possessing loaded rifle 
in vehicle in motion along highway .........ccccccccsccscccces 


Seely, Clayton L., Westfield. Killing two deer in one season . 
Shutter, Fred H., R. D. 1, Tioga. Shooting at unprotected target 
RE ee ees 
Taylor, Lewis C., R. D. No. 6, Wellsboro. 
yds. of occupied PE: Sinaub as cb hn sewsbek ads oa see sonawe ened 


UNION—$125.00 


Aikey, Lewis H., R. D. No. 1, Mifflinburg. Possessing doe deer 
UR CC Pa a ee 
Mathews, George B., 220 N. 2nd St., Lewisburg. Possessing loaded 


rifle in vehicle in motion along highway (oosseauaee OPO ere 
VENANGO—$230.00 
Armstrong, Paul B., R. D. No. 1, Diamond. Destroying tree on 
State Game Land Met uaUEtenessiGnNeeheseaabbs eeu SAh babes bheake 
Harwick, Richard L., Reno. Possessing loaded shotgun in vehicle 
used as blind to kill SR ee ern 
Holtz, Norman W., R. D. No. 2, Oil City. Shooting at unprotected 
ee Dc con 45s ee bhai ees Swed bss sb ee een Kas 
Loll, Otto A., Plum St., Oil City. Shooting at unprotected target 
oe ee i ED. «ince ced iad 69.6 0654509 4:096065 005 O44 Sa ER aS e ace 


McFarland, Richard K., 119 Norman St., 
show hunter’s license on demand 
McCall, Merle C., Jr., Box 258, Rouseville. Destroying one tree on 
State Game Land 
Shaffer, Charles E., R. D. No. 2, Cranberry. Hunting two days 
a hunting rights have been denied; hunting deer on 
unday 
Stark, Edwin M., 60 Holiday St., Oil City. Possessing loaded shot- 
gun in vehicle standing along highway .............s.seeeeeee 


WARREN—$235.00 


COPE HORSE HH EH HEHEHE HEME HH OHHH EE EEE OE EES 


POR ee HERE HERE HEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE HOE Ene 


Carmany, Daniel G., Railroad St., Clarendon. Disturbing trap 
rere rr ee ee ee 
Drukenbrod, John E., R. D. No. 1, Tidioute. Possessing parts of 
er en I oe Cas cae eek kis ae ee hie ois a Oa Maem At 


Lindell, Roger B., R. D. No. 2, Akeley. 
vehicle standing along highwa 
Pellegrino, James P., 12 Schantz St., 
err TTT EL LET URUP TE TET eee ee reer 


WAYNE—$385.00 


Bates, Louis H., Star Route, Honesdale. Possessing loaded rifle in 
vehicle in motion along highway 
Canfield, Floyd F., Star Route, Damascus. 
in vehicle in motion on highway 
Loomis, Leland G., R. D. No. 1, Waymart. 
in vehicle in motion along highway 
Martone, Vincent J., 537 Main St., Honesdale. 
game in transport. (RAR nO ERED SRE ES UMD KG O64 4050464454400 40830 
O’Boyle, Robert G., Gouldsboro. “Failure to display hunting license 
while trapping; ‘failure SU UE eae ere 
Rasmussen, John T., South Sterling. 
nn. cease eke in cnn hs abe SARS MARS AAS Se a's DECOR SA 4 
Rollison, Clyde R., —— Possessing a loaded rifle in vehicle 
standing along highway 
Smith, Elery O., R. D. No. 1, “Deposit, N. Y. Hunting without resi- 
ts CD <i ss cathe ius kGAASe Ades OER AED AN SSRASEO Ss Oh N's bce Ree 
Sonsone, Anthony, R. D. No. 4, Honesdale. Trapping without 
resident license; possessing six muskrat skins taken in close 
ER: RnGudneeudaenenscecews Sas OGk555 565d aS 00655005 650 545 0 CaS S AS 
Tether, Charles E., Chestnut E., Chestnut Ave., Hawley. Possessing 
parts of fur- -bearing DIAL BM CLOMS BORMAN occccccecccccecase 
Tomazin, Edward L., 200 Marion St., Forest City. 
es PORES IID nu ik 0.0 05s 6 90d 500555 605 o00 Und es 05 dde ees a 0:0 


WESTMORELAND—$180.00 


Colombin, Daniel C., Kerr St., Grapeville. Shooting at unpro- 
ee, Se BER EEE BRIO ORION onc 55500 0608 c05 006000 sen esses 
Fischer, Fred G., Jr., R. D. No. 1, Belle Vernon. Failure to dis- 
play hunting license By’ hunting 
Kuhns, John H., 26 Ave. D, Latrobe. 
tag while hunting ites Bie Gia e Gh es ee ee, Sere cate at le 
Rager, William E., R. D. No. 6, Greenburg. Shooting at unpro- 
oe ee ee rrr rer rer eee 
Rayer, John C, R. D. No. 1, Vandergrift. 
in vehicle standing along highway .............cccsccceccccees 
Ustazewski, Alex, R. D. No. 1, Irwin. 
WEEMS BONIS BUOT TBIRD on on ccccnccccvcssnesesisecsecses 
Zanotti, Dominick M., 142 Lincoln Ave., Vandergrift. 
artificial light upon deer while in possession of rifle 


WYOMING—$420.00 


Ciprick, Joseph, R. D. No. 2, Laceyville. Transporting parts of 
oe rere eee re re ere rr ren ee 
Clark, Warren E., Factoryville, R. D. No. 2. 
rifie in vehicle in motion on highway ............cscccccceccees 
Corby, Edward, R. D. No. 1, Falls. Possessing part of illegal 
EE <7 hs sds keke hace a DA th STAND 540 o0'5 ke ba bsad SKKAG COO Se RES 
Dougar, John T., Jr., R. D. No. 1, Trucksville. Transporting parts 
IE. in oo hs ns ie eS wing CADMAS RA OA OE SAS SASS RRRE ORDER A'S 
Engle, John H., R. D. No. 4, Tunkhannock. Failure to tag trap .. 
Layaou, Francis B., R. D. No. 5, Tunkhannock. Possessing deer 
EEE PED. 4a HG Wiswih 4 cde RUA SCM ASK S54 0o 0:06 6:6* S64daS hea S 
Rosengrant, Arnold D., 56 West St., Tunkhannock. 
parts of buck deer unlawfully O° LEA RAGES 
——. Robert B., Laceyville. Transporting part of unmarked 


YORK—$200.00 
Brenner, Dale E., 748 W. College Ave., York. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle standing along highway 
Etzweiler, Charles A., Columbia. Possessing loaded rifle in car 
Oe CO, ccs is nin tee say cae eee Sek sans ou 6 MHS EOEO 
Meckley, Clark E., Seven Valleys. Making false declaration of date 
of killing in attempt to collect bounty om fox ................ 
Moxley, Roy E., Delta. Hunting without non-resident license .. 
Reinburg, S. Cletus, 151 Springetbury Ave., York. Possessing 
loaded shotgun in car standing along highwa 
Rittenhouse, George, Wrightsville. Possessing loaded rifle in ve- 
Ree EER PUM NCIER MINIT MERON onc c sc csc cceswesatseencsieeetsace 
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Rosenberry, Sidney L., R. D. No. 2, New Freedom. Shooting at 
unprotected target in big game SEASON .......cccceccccccccces 
schwartzer, John E., 262 E. Market St., York. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion along highway ........ Coccccverceces 


NON-RESIDENTS—$9385.00 
Acheson, Levi D., Elyrin, Ohio. Transporting deer not properly 


NT GE eee Ce eee ET eT eer Coe ccccscccccccceses 
acuiey. Lester Wallace, Vestal, N. Y. Shooting at unprotected 
Sepeet 1 Di GAMIS SORBET 2... ccccccccccecsccccces ih Senate a teas 
Adkins, Willard S., Akron, Ohio. Transporting parts of big game 
MRMNEE es tiWo.5 e054 64444450 .66 5605000 00050 0:6 aa a aibctnle big Wo be ao kee 
Alu, Charles B., Trenton, N. J. Possessing parts of doe deer 
UMIAWIUIY TAKEN ..cccoscccsccve Vrerre re rer or ere reer eS eamaleao 


Bagnasco, Peter A., Brooklyn, N. Y. Possessing loaded rifle in 
WORICIO 1 MOUON OF HISNWY oc. cccccvcscscoscecscesccveveveses 
Bailey, Lawrence F., Stanford, Conn. Killing doe deer in close 
DORIA. Solna a6 S/S dS ROGAN in 059 4 Viele een ease keuis Raa ORweSsiie eae awe 
Bailey, William L., Stanford, Conn. Hunting without non-resi- 
dent license; assisting to conceal doe deer unlawfully killed .. 
Barber, Watson L., Cliffwood, N. J. Hunting after license has 
ne CY OE I ng a oa cc uieig ciale Giad aiavewlave Gb ara beatae eee 
Barghetti, Ernest J.. Youngstown, Ohio. Failure to show hunter’s 
Oe I EDIE 1a sas 9:0 ea) 'o4 10 aes area ea a hcis PSs isl oS sintale’g 
Barton, Stanford C., Shreve, Ohio. Buying dead deer ............ 
Beach, Andrew, Woodbury, N. J. Hunting without non-resident 
SRP RE Se eT ee oe a aie hiaaa ghia eacarete 
Berg, — F., Glendale, N. Y. Transporting parts of deer un- 
eRe re ee Paes tale @ ONG aes us Od CRU ROM Ona Te wiccacaeccue 
Black, Lloyd O., Athens, Ala. Attempting to take beaver in 
close season; hunting without non-resident license; making 
false statement to secure hunting license ..........c.cccceecees 
Blackford, Marion C., Conover, Ohio. Possessing deer unlawfully 
PROC, OULU WO COG CBE 5 oon sx s.o.n ssn n0seedcccvseveccescsne 
Blanda, Daniel N., Brooklyn, N. Y. Possessing illegal deer; at- 
tempting to transport illegal deer out of state .................. 
Blank, Robert, Swan Lake, N. Y. Purchasing raw furs for com- 
mercial purposes without non-resident permit .................. 
Bowman, Kenneth E., Shreve, Ohio. Buying dead deer 
Bowmaster, Arthur R., Gamfrills, Md. 


ee 


Transporting parts of 


I NE oe ince e kk cde cadeeae bau cea ke eacabectes bes iecser 
Brown, Alfred A., Arlington, Va. Giving false statement to secure 
hunting license; hunting without non-resident license ........ 


Buslirk, Billy W., Logan, West Va. Hunting without non-resi- 
NG SEES goa kth acu eae 05.44% 64d wR Ree Os eee aeudae ae Saaie banks 
Busse, William M., Massillon, Ohio. Failure to produce identifi- 
Ue AEs TE GE CIE go ons ein 0.00:4.65.0 0b cdendcceueeeecses 
Carter, Joseph T., Fairview, N. J. Transporting parts of big game 
unmarked; hunting without non-resident license; attempting 
to transport parts of big game out of state; possessing parts 
Ok: SOOT ee, I ing 4 5.5.55 bobs W¥sa ben eskseeaane tke sa 
Caseman, Howard G., Endicott, N. Y. Possessing loaded rifle in 
WORIGIS TO WC ONs GUE TD iio. 6 6s 65d sccdvinc tecnesccceceecses 
Cavallo, Anthony, Hoboken, N. J. Transporting one rabbit out 
of state illegally; possessing rabbit in close season .......... 
Chandler, Woodrow W., Fort Dix, N. J. Hunting without non-resi- 
RR er er re errr er rere eres ree wiuweemaae.e.s 
Cockerill, Eugene P., Washington Court House, Ohio. Possessing 
loaded shotgun in vehicle standing along highway ........ 
Cole, George W., Flemington, N. J. Transporting parts of deer 
NE | an 64k hog OHSS BOARS OES KEN RKMRMNAURG VON RAN N G Bir SOK GSO 5 0% 
Coleman, Edward W., Omaha, Neb. Hunting without non-resi- 
PE SILC TA need ica c ade ea Gyo 0 cakiiaa bw RSTOed Ss elke nella GAs koa. 
Coolbaugh, William W., Millport, N. Y. Possessing loaded rifie in 
WERICIS SCAMGING GION TIGMWAY occ sc ccccvicccccececececcesecscee 
Craig, Howard F., Lowellville, Ohio. Hunting without non-resi- 
GEE SucaG cage ke ceG a damn d skate Ne whlbene eae aie yb beacee 
Crouse, Arthur S., Vestal, N. Y. Trapping without non-resi- 
NEE, SOUR on a ae nis Ramin Sib aS ons kas Od wa a a We eae Nada eee e an 
Deible, Robert H., Crown Point, Ind. Failure to show hunter's 
PD I IN 50s Gk s dig'nw ic 0.84 Clee $e nee bbe RSENS eer eer ee 
Dennis, Andrew, Newark, N. J. 
bo IEE SEE FIL ET Pee OE REE Te Oe Te ed ae eae 
Dodds, Jess E., W. Orange, N. J. Hunting deer in Auxiliary State 
SNR I 05-6 n'a '5'sin 6:5 co is nde Slate ee Aan Sh Swati eeuaaleetOos 
Dutch, Carl E., East Palestine, Ohio. Failure to show hunter's 
OS OO Ee RT en Re een 
Eakle, Joseph F., Jr., Hagerstown, Md. Hunting without non-resi- 
My BONE Cana adudenee neh oc Neus sadana woe teawenns an tia e aaa eden 
Ebener, Harry J., Washington, D. C. Hunting without non-resi- 
dent license ........ Tee eees tees oes CaN wes RO C6CHGhCC RECON EESAS O58 
——. Paul L., Toledo, Ohio. Transporting parts of unmarked 
MN: Gash Bran aK kaa hs Awa Mika ie ie A Bike GA Raia wale ah Ow Saree etkbiar dene ¢aseteneolt< 
Ferrara, Frank, Brooklyn, N. Y. Aiding in concealing possession 
of illegal doe deer; attempting to transport it out of state .. 
Findlay, Andrew, Kearny, N. J., Hunting one day without non- 
pesent license; making false statement to secure hunting 
ME ee ree Sp Nita (aad eaa Neda CAR w ae Riae Uk Cabo Ohcae tn 
Fitzgerald, James C., —————, Delaware. Possessing loaded rifle in 
WEEICIO SGRUIGINS GIONS TIGA os co 0:0:00:<:0:0:0 5600 0:6 6000000406680 


Flickinger, Earl R., Shreve, Ohio. Buying dead deer ........ 
Freiwald, Richard K., Roselle Park, N. J. Hunting without non- 
MIND: WENN oo 5s i'w ning m4 74 WA ose dod a hero a ieerw aia era aca pital aciniaeats a 


Frisbie, John C., Johnson City, N. Y. Transporting parts of 
er NS i I irae. coke on be Kink vein oes aeaal's baw taboo cen 
Fry, Dale W., Hilton, N. Y. Hunting without non-resident li- 
REP ree ee nr ee eee 
Garfinkel, Sheldon A., Liberty, N. Y. Assisting to purchase raw 
furs for commercial purposes without non-resident permit . 
Gasior, Joseph L., Jersey City, N. J. Attempting to transport 
Parts of deer out of state; transporting parts of deer unmarked 
=. Clarence A., Akron, Ohio. Transporting parts of unmarked 
eer 


GAME NEWS 

Greenawalt, William B., Akron, Ohio. Transporting parts of un- 
10.00 EIN oii Sarda at oat S ards 40 Ossian 6 Ania and ada madiecinn acer cowaewe 
Hall, Clarence O., Meriden, Conn. Transporting deer unmarked .. 
25.00 Hall, Garth E., Elmira, N. Y. Transporting parts of big game 
IE css ce oxdneetne sca eee ae ea ees acd ci suaacsthce Okan aeeewe 
Hallett, Erwin A., Windham, Ohio. Hunting without a non-resi- 
ee Nc das ae hades frdiic'ss dha sGwiaee Seed ewes Reae owas Ohaes «eae 
25.00 Hammrich, John C., Brooklyn, N. Y. Making false statement to 
; I Boia wa cies agacidacuis 0060s sandasecbevawanade 
10.00 Hawley, Edward A., Binghamton, N. Y. Attempting to transport 
: NO ae tO as 6s oo cide cdeniesgcccmewecsccadeceodeccer 
25.00 Hearn, James P., Zanesville, Ohio. Hunting without non-resi- 
; Cee I cc cccnpeuea es tcdbw aude Wem e eer celkdlce sak badininescie 
100.00 Hirleman, Jay I., Litchfield, Conn. Making false statement in 
‘ securing hunting license; hunting without non-resident license; 
25.00 attempting to transport deer out of state ...............cecee 
‘ Hirleman, Thomas J., Thomaston, Conn. Hunting without non- 
100.00 resident license; making false statement in securing hunting 
, license; assisting to conceal deer unlawfully killed; attempting 
150.00 CO TERUMRDOTE COOP GUG CE GERES 6 ccctccccccccccccececccéveceess 
‘ Hogarth, John P., Mariners Harbor, N. Y. Transporting parts of 
20.00 deer taken in close season; possessing parts of antlerless deer 
; taken in close season; transporting parts of deer unmarked .. 
20.00 Iannantuoni, Carmine M., Newark, N. J. Attempting to transport 
100.00 Wee Or CO Oe Or Os ie kc baickrewigietiwsnedacageecacscdad 
, Johannings, Eberhardt, H., Little Falls, N. J. Hunting deer in 
50.00 PURTIGRG SUAS GAMO MOTUS oc ccccccsccsccccccccccccecvccveccce 
P Johnson, Carroll L., Cincinnati, Ohio. Hunting without non-resi- 
25.00 CI RNS oii ocs ani eg cso. es de usle pa wddisea danse cacmabalecweaneae 
F Johnston, Byron E., Pierpont, Ohio. Possessing loaded rifle in 
VOMICGIO 30 MOUOM GIONS RIGHNWAG 2icccccccccccccipccacccsccecsn 
120.00 Judy, James W., Burgh Hill, Ohio. Hunting without non-resident 

license; giving false information to secure hunting license 
300.00 Kemmerer, George B., Salisbury, Md. Hunting without non- 
‘ MING GT MINIINI, 6 raia dre'o Oa aide Gs tide a hae Wee kG Ae WKS Goa sienna 
200.00 Kiebler, Paul E., Chardon, Ohio. Possessing loaded rifle in ve- 
‘ Welele If MOCO ROMs TWISAWAY 6c... cc ccvcccccccccesecsccscecces 
200.00 Kiesche, Frederick P., Ridgefield, N. J. Transporting hare taken 
100.00 in close season; possessing hare taken in close season ....... 
P King, Francis R., Providence, R. I. Transporting parts of 
25.00 MUOGE: SIININE Ne sive et cwisbueigeiechcnueestenscebncdicewedcecesecees 
. King, John L., Washington, D. C. Possessing parts of deer un- 
70.00 ee A a ES rr er en een i eae ae errr re 
‘ Kreger, Paul O., Wooster, Ohio. Buying dead deer ................ 
50.00 Kriel, Michael, Astoria, N. Y. Hunting for deer with use of 
‘ SINE tee. fa cc alecacg ears Riese aad ica eea anew eunies @eed 
20.00 Kull, John F., Virginia Beach, Va. Hunting without non-resi- 
’ CN No ig bcc aadidcdcaeeSanaciededdecudc ce weeeteccaaceeueweas 
Latchaw, Harrison B., Parma, Ohio. Possessing loaded rifle in 
VERICIO StamGing loti RIGRWEY ccc cccccsiccccccccccccecsccss 
275.00 Lingebach, John C., Landover, Md. Possessing loaded rifle in 
; VGDICIG SUMMIT BICONE TIGNWEG occ cccccccvccvcsccesvecececes 
25.00 Lutz, George A., Cleveland, Ohio. Killing deer with auto- 
' nn I ica cia lat ara a a digln eae & sian a idee sid aw we RE aed aaees 
20.00 McCambell, Paul, Avon Lake, Ohio. Hunting without non-resi- 
‘ ec cane cate a een clades se uedcawe whee eden’ oeedee tes 
50.00 McConnell, Robert W., Cleveland, Ohio. Transporting parts of 
‘ ea onal a anew aie dma Mba dae ada nee wee dee ws 
Wee McGowan, Joseph J., Newark, N. J. Hunting without non-resi- 
dent license; making false statement to secure hunting 
25.00 lac CuicN daa Wee Reh tid ao weeca aie Awe aaea cata uawurnaeeoe 
' McCloy, Louis, East Starta, Ohio. Possessing loaded rifie in ve- 
50.00 MECH TH MOCIOM BION TIGTWEY oncccccccccccccscesccvccccscece 
, Mackowski, Stanley G., Bridgeport, Conn. Possessing loaded rifle 
10.00 BER “‘WORRICIO GUBTIG GIOMN TI WGG ono 5 oes csc vcccccccasccessaces 
‘ Mahon, Richard LeRoy, Buffalo, N. Y. Attempting to transport 
50.00 game animal out-of-state ..........cccccccsccccccccsccccceccs 
Mattox, Charles E., Dayton, Ohio. Failure to produce head 
50.00 Of Geer OM GEMANA ....scccceccscccveccccccccccvccccccccececcs 
Matuszewski, Joseph W., Trenton, N. J. Hunting without non- 
20.00 ENT 6. bes cba ccae cu dle saeemae oa ekatakecckewseknEdos 
Mealy, William V., Newark, N. J. Hunting without non-resident 
25.00 IN gad tao a5 c's dao ek Sah a a0.0 base od OAV Gade Rea Re wenackeediwewean 
Megan, George A., Monica, N. Y. Possessing loaded rifle in ve- 
100.00 I sO io ui aha aid kip lao Gian asal a aoa ia'e Geaiola.n'e 40-0 078 
; Metzinger, Marty J., New Milford, N. J. Attempting to take deer 
20.00 in close season; throwing artificial light on deer while in pos- 
y IN a cals a-cicl aoe a aia a Wein a acdu.t ais aa cada wei dia ae elles ats 
50.00 ——s Paul H., Camden, N. J. Hunting without non-resident 
DE Aneta Cantar add ews deals’ nbs Rade aCaue GWake Case meeecas es 
50.00 Milak, Arthur G., Bordentown, N. J. Attempting to kill two deer 
’ ee soos a wha ea nlc a'e'd Onis ae ao aan WOR eN Caw ae oa mbias ek Gees 
25.00 Miller, Anthony W., Cleveland, Ohio. Hunting without non-resi- 
‘ NTE eects nace unas caswd i wanes oa ela ara a dae Maas 4 eataeue 
200.00 Moore, Edward R., Shoreham, Long Island, N. Y. Hunting without 
? non-resident license; possessing loaded rifle in vehicle in motion 
sot hc anpisee Gnas dcadwawenuwanuceksdtes G0csebicseacuce 
70.00 Morykon, Michael, Newark, N. J. Making false statement to se- 
: A ee co 6a oni id oe ot urwa ae bicaid <aeie ga ee Kkeaels ore 
10.00 Munger, Virgil F., Cecil, Ohio. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 
100.00 na civiwss cn Uicin wn Chee cvebaedsenseaanece wads 
Murray, Lindsey, Jr., Hamilton, Ohio. Possessing loaded rifle in 
50.00 VORICIO GUAMGING GIONG TIGMWEY <.cccccccccvccccccccsecvecccéccces 
Nesfeder, Carl J., Syracuse, N. Y. Transporting parts of deer 
100.00 III oat ee te ce... pac eee uc daeiihewccwaccecuecs 
50.00 Oehrlein, Peter, Glendale, N. Y. Possessing loaded rifle in ve- 
: RARCEG TER TNGIONE COUR TENN onc cc ckcccesiccccccccteussececceacs 
200.00 Ostermann, John, Glendale, N. Y. Hunting two days without 
non-resident license; making false statement to secure hunt- 
125.00 EE es cao 04k Kanciis cain Uadena enc surg btu ind ci aakweéhaens 
Petronchak, Wassail, Jr., Lyndhurst, N. J. Killing spike buck 
25.00 Na canoe doa dsm wngblnmen sate camokans KEW hace <ONnds Hue baweede awe 


Cases Settled During the Month of January, 1949 


ADAMS—$720.00 


Ctapman, Robert, R. D. 1, Ortanna. Assisting in killing two deer 
NTE Sasi e ets sea rigid aise 6 sind Kote ole oiaiaa. 4 Oni aie'@ nares Gealcleiialaisiates 
‘atterson, Harry, Jr., Iron Springs. 
4 glia petting ate nai En Second ee Mee Hine ATRIA 
ummel, Grant W., Biglerville. 
SE Te I TN a os nk cas ch-tvne oeseaacas¥anunkioeneos bea 


Swisher, Scott, R. D. 1, Iron Springs. Assisting in concealing two 
ee i ME ao sacra cdrpas kSNav'a: dwar elaine <ie-Miaaraann bnwaiaawiniin 
Ziegler, Thos. Rhey, Box 35, Gardners. 
ee ha I IN aie cic oly ce cine nice dO% 60s to be duinediceclacGeedawn 


ALLEGHENY—$100.00 


Mucha, Michael, 308 Torrence Avenue, Carnegie. Using parts of 
SE I eg aiccg.c ne nicasineend Rana wes ea edwedeedenned 


25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
50.00 
20.00 
100.00 
50.00 


170.00 


270.00 


225.00 
100.00 
100.00 
50.00 
25.00 
70.00 
50.00 
25.00 
20.00 
25.00 


100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
50.C0 
10.00 
10.00 

100.00 
50.00 
25.00 


70.00 
25.00 
10.00 
100.00 
100.00 
50.00 
50.00 
10.00 


200.00 
50.00 
100.00 
50.00 


75.00 
20.00 
10.00 


10.00 
25.00 
25.00 


120.00 
100.00 


200.00 
100.00 





j 
' 


NE RR Se a 





na eee aggre aera 
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BERKS—$85.00 

Leibelsberger, Paul Richard, R. D. 1, Kutztown. Failure to tag 
fraps and Gisturbing GrapS OF GMOS ... 2. cccccccccecccccesess 

Trawitz, Lewis, 115 N. Miller St., Shilliagton. 
rr ce) Ce SR. isc 60bks nein een ens6h'os ne 20s sae ee 

Weidman, William, R. D. 1, Robesonia. 
RE NTT re TTT Ee 


BLAIR—$200.00 

Elvey, Frederick, 309 Fourth St., Altoona. Killing male deer not 
having two or more points to one antler .....................- 

Kaesbauer, George, 1314 Walton Ave., Altoona. 
ee, o. ei kc cabn Nee Se Cie KON OSS'SS2 600d ¥%000 


BRADFORD—$125.00 


Gebhard, William, R. D. 2, Leraysville. Possessing antlerless deer 
rN ee eine ibd nee Rebs ED Cee Ob hn bo ie bos Oe 
Woodruff, Clifford, Wyalusing. 
NE err rr TTT TTT rrr re err re 


BUCKS—$30.00 


Miller, Emma, Upper Black Eddy. Hunting without resident 


Pt Cs poet athe cl et te EeShh CS ieee NOSE AAD S EES LS MADRE SDA ES ow hae 
Sweinhart, Carl. R. D. 1, Quakertown. Possessing muskrats taken 
re ee ne Cee Rake CE ke RED eh eh eee woh es 


CENTRE—S$665 00 


Cingle, Anthony, Clarence. 
RR ERR CREE SA nip eee rneeeNe rane ae ee ep ee ee 
Clinger, John. R. D. 1, Centre Hall. 
ERK rrr eer rr Pere ee 
Davis, Bdward, Clarence. 
6 cis ie tebe e et edb SEEEESESS bE Eee a sT SRS SN SDS SS 
Dullen, John, R. D. 2, Howard. Possessing unlawfully killed deer 
——: William, R. D. 1, Bellefonte. Hunting without resident 
PR Mek eR cine cee fue cee REE LELES AG Keg hes tO bMS OAS 
Keiser, David ‘Frederick. Nittany Dorm 23, State College. Hunt- 
enn ee Se ror err tree 
Kline, Donald. R. D. 1, Bellefonte. Shooting within 150 yds. of 


Possessing parts of deer killed in 


ESE er rer ee re terre 
Meyers, Joseph, Pleasant Gap. Unlawfully removing dead deer 
OS 2 Ore ee eee 
Muirhead, John, Clarence. Assisting in taking deer in closed 
CeCe EECE DGGE Sb5bs 946055545566 556R5 06 sb nr bho k eee enseaaba see 
CHESTER—$50.00 
Jackson, Robert, 119 W. Barnard St., West Chester. Trapping 
es ee Ong. oc census esccwsdsbeesscensnec 
McAvoy, Thomas, 3rd, 520 Main St., Phoenixville. Possessing 
loaded rifie in vehicle standing along highway ................ 
Young, Walter, West Chester. Possessing a loaded rifle in ve- 
Ne ee ob ck dutueeceneenbseesascaneee 
CLEARFIELD—$55.00 


Grove, Fern, R. D., Olanta Transporting untagged deer ......... 
Rowles, Denton, R. D., Curwensville. Hunting game after clos- 
SEE EE SA a AT RE NE 6h eee een 
Soliday, Ralph, R. D., Grampian. 
have been denied 
CLINTON—$10.00 
Knepley, William, 136 13th St., Renovo. 
COLUMBIA—$45.00 
McHenry, Zender, R. D. 1, Orangeville. Hunter injuring livestock 
Rupert, Carl, R. D. 3, Bloomsburg. Attempting to defraud the 
Commonwealth by giving false dates in claim for bounty on 
DP Chi bissisritonbaehiaseenee None bse hsb hedub ees vise ese %eee 
CUMBERLAND—S$145.00 
Bernhisel, Robert, R. D. 1, Carlisle. 
DE BAsshedG on nbd oso 0 AG2 S45 Ob ph O SS 645004540 o OS 004 000006 6.085060 
lauser, Jay, 523 W. Simpson St., Mechanicsburg. 
ee ae ara eee 
Neff, Elmer B., Mt. Holly Springs 
NE cn ce cre cbucnb eb hb nanos AbD SHb oO ¥)s eke 00045 


DAUPHIN—$460.00 


Killing protected bird .. 


Killing two rabbits in closed 


Eissner, Chester J., 227 Broad St., Harrisburg. Attempting to 
ee ee ee 
Geib, Harvey K., 333 Pine St., Middletown. Attempting to kill 


Re ee ee ee eee 
Koppenhaver, Charles A, Jr., 
op a TE "Eee eee 
Lenker, Robert E., R. D., Millersburg. 
Ne ee ce eee ess pace eee baw Chm eeas & 
Lenker, Warren T., R. D., Millersburg. 
i Sc cece erin inn ba eis week he bike oh wiben ek 6b. 
Pipp, Joseph C., 635 Radner St., Harrisburg. 
ee SE er ee en eee 
Rissinger, Robert W., R. D., Millersburg. 
SESE Re Peer ROS ae Re tn ae eee 
Romberger, Earl E., R. D., Millersburg. 
oe ae on mo Caine ek ep bibwiew > 0% 
Straup, Elwood R., R. D., Millersburg. 
bag limit 


DELAWARE—$50.00 
Griggs, Frank J., 402 Printz Ave., Essington. Transporting parts 
i coke scan bbnkwea ee ie oes seb seubee sh vw eees sos 
Harbison, Samuel M., Jr., 530 Riverview St., Swarthmore. 
ing within 150 yds. of occupied building 


ELK—$47.00 


Eckert, Alphonse A., Benzinger, R. D., St. Marys. Failure to take 
ee ee ie I ion oon 5 050bssecacrexepesdccess 
Josephson, David W., 515 Front St., 
rr oot 8 ase ebese Sam he A¥b benno ss os 
Zambanini, Leno, R. D., Weedville. 
deer within 5 days 


FRANKLIN—$10.00 
Gordon, Frank E., R. D. 3, Mercersburg. 
FULTON—$10.00 


Martin, Roy, R. D. 1, Needmore. 
date of killing one gray fox 


ee eee ee ee ee ee re 


Failure to tag traps .. 


Making false declaration in the 


GAME NEWS 


45.00 
15.00 
25.00 


100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
25.00 


20.00 
10.00 


100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
100.00 


20.00 
20.00 
25.00 
100.00 
100.00 


30.00 
10.00 
10.00 


25 days 
15.00 
40.00 


10.00 


25.00 


20.00 


20.00 
100.00 
25.00 


100.00 
100.00 
19.00 
29.00 
10.00 
100.00 
10.00 
100.00 
10.00 


25.00 
25.00 


20.00 
25.00 
2.00 


10.00 


10.00 


JEFFERSON—$100.00 


Davis, Russell V., R. D., Brockway. Killing male deer in closed 
MR 2 vcs pase hadb a boe saad Gabe eab ab aes uae Seoen odes sk00s0eemele 


JUNIATA—$50.06 

Baitsell, Charles E., R. D. 1, Mifflintown. Conspiring and at- 
tempting to collect bounty on weasel ........cccccscrecsseccecs 

Shirk, Edgar S., R. D. 1, Richfield. Cutting a den tree for a 
ee ce OLE Skee aks a aw oss 6.6 HAS KSEE DO RASS RUAS OSE 


HUNTINGDON—$30.00 


Didyk, Jacob, R. D., Todd. Falsifying date in the killing of 
OT TT TTT ere rT TET EL TERT ET Tee 


LACKAWANNA—$70.00 

Blumer, Jacob, R. D. 3. Moscow. Attempting to defraud the Com- 
monwealth through collection of bounty ................e0.ee. 

Hall, Maurice H., R. D. 1, Clarks Summit. Dog chasing deer .... 

Snyder, Melvern C., 324 Virginia Ave., Peckville. Giving false 
dates to collect bounty on two weaselS ..........ccccescceeees 


LANCASTER—$180.00 


Fiester, Harry E., R. D. 1, Christiana. Making false declaration 
of date of killing one weasel, in attempt to collect bounty 
Frey, David E., R. D. 2, Conestoga. Making false declaration of 
date of killing in attempt to collect bounty on one weasel 
Miller, Kenneth E., 20 N. Spruce St., Lititz. Killing ringneck 
SS SP Pee TEE Tee TET eee CET TT ee eer rere rer © 
Salzman, Frederick, 137 S. 4th St., Columbia. 
se ae a rrr err rr rrrrrrrr rr rrr ie 
Shirk, David M., R. D. 1, Narvon Making false declaration of 
date of killing in attempt to collect bounty on one weasel 


Shirk, Harvey M., 15 W. Maple St., Lititz. Attempting to kill 
De INE 5. Sos. cccKoeeee a abb Aedes cesses se seas h esha sabes Shae 
Ziemer, Noah E., Blue Ball. Making false affidavit in attempt to 
ee ey Ct a casa cb aban soa Sabb nese ee 06 ee aa 


Ziemer, Phineos M., R. D. 1, East Earl. Making false declaration 
of date of killing in attempt to collect bounty on five weasels 
LEHIGH—$40.00 
Stauffer, Ray J., R. D. 2, Coopersburg. Taking two muskrats 
in closed season; failure to display license tag while trapping 
LUZERNE—$190.00 


Bonning, Sol, R. D. 1, Dallas. Attempting to defraud the Com- 
monwealth through the collection of bount 
—,, Claude W., Kis-Lyn. 


Transporting parts. of “unmarked 


whitey, William B., R. D. 1, Trucksville. Possessing four green 


muskrat skins more than 10 days after season ................ 
Ziminisky, Joseph J., Sr., R. D. 1, White Haven. Possessing parts 
Cn Perey eT Te Pier rrr 
LYCOMING—$265.00 
Bigger, Beulah P., 21 Sixth St., Williamsport. Depositing garbage 
Ce esc aia ghia s CER OR SSE RSAE KER AG EOS OS RO 
Griffith, Felix V., R. D. 2, Cogan Station. Possessing deer un- 
i aed ec te ag Si oie an al ola ial sauna ei ace a Sele ate 
Merrick, Elmer D., 464 Elmira St., Williamsport. Failure to tag 
Sey Ct SE 66 eo Ses ea rete ake A bbig bikw ae eek Salen ee 


Merrick, Richard W., 406 East Mountain Ave., South Williams- 
port. —— OO GOS SAD WSS TOP BAUMRTRT ooo c cc cccececcscccves 
Shick, Perry R. D. 2, Montoursville. Giving false information 
in Bee By seatiuaa ee eer 
Willits, William C., R. D. 1, Jersey Shore. 
i rn. [cco csoce cea seonie kis wees Sate SE Wes Sau eee WOM Se a lere< 


McKEAN—$115.00 


Guelfi, Henry, 181 High St., Bradford. Hunting game prior to 
oe ee ee ee eee eer re 
Lloyd, Carney B., Box 17, Duke Center. Posessing spike buck deer 
A eT ee T S TELE TT LETT TL EET eee 


MIFFLIN—$20.00 


Shank, Oliver A., R. D. 1, Milroy. Attempting to collect bounty 
on cne red fox killed beyond four month limit ................ 
Stricker, Norman C., Yeagertown. Attempting to collect bounty 
on one weasel killed beyond four month limit ................ 


MONROE—$25.00 


Englert, Harold E., Canadensis. Attempting to defraud the Com- 
monwealth through collection of bounty ..............eeeeeeee 


MONTGOMERY-—$155.00 
Kline, Clarence H., Hunsberger Apts., Souderton. Making false 
declaration of date of killing in attempt to collect bounty on 
REESE ey FTP Eee eo TUT ORT EET TTL Tere 
Lafey, Marion E., 598 N. Keim St., Pottstown. Dog chasing and 
killing ringneck hen pheasant in close season .................. 
Liedike, Paul J., R. D. 2, Telford. Entering State Game Propaga- 
A te Pe iE Pree EE PEE TEPER T eU ET Te re 
Vannucci, Julio F., R. D. 1, Schwenksville. Dogs entering Eastern 
State Game Farm; killing 5 Bob-White quail in close season .. 
Wolney, Eugene J.. R. D. 1, Schwenksville. Dog chasing and 
killing ringneck pheasant in close season ................se00+- 
Ziegler, Ernest R., R. D. 1, Lansdale. Failure to display license 
tag while trapping; failure to tag traps; taking muskrat in 
ns Oe Coe ce Denon se cage ebas sab sinc eM ae ssa Cae ane he ered 


NORTHUMBERLAND—$60.00 


Brown, John J., 50 S. Market St., Mt. Carmel. Hunting prior to 


CenIN RAY UU En 5 cess win w o> 5.0 b.0.9.0:05 45 04.050 0 00465 64.0 ES 60.056 
Laurinitis, Stanley T., 312 “pion St., Mt. Carmel. Hunting prior 
to opening hour first DT Arian wah sababke obese een eoeeesn enee 
Urban, Andrew A., 218 W. éth St., Mt. Carmel. Hunting prior to 
opening hour first RR Sere te eee ree ere err 


Wydra, John A., Locust Gap. Hunting prior to opening hour first 
ey eee) EP PELE ere Cee yee 

PERRY—$200.00 

Davis, Wilbur J., Marysville. Hunting deer by using artificial light 

Edwards, William, Marysville. Hunting deer and taking advantage 
ge SE en a nr ery Perr PreriT Ceara re rie. 

PHILADELPHIA—$10.00 


Marion, Armond J., 2636 Titan St., Philadelphia. Killing wild duck 
ee Per eee er eT ee TTT ere PUES URETETIATE TL 
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| KNOW YOUR STATE! 
| KNOW YOUR STATE’S WILDLIFE! 








check 


Enclosed find money order 


for $ for which please enter 
subscription to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS for years 

0 Name 

(Print Plainly) 


10 Address 


0 City State 





Subscriptions submitted by: 
(Name) 
00 


(Street ) (City) (State) 
00 


00 
20 


check 


Enclosed fin 
nclosed d money order 


for $ for which please enter 

00 subscription to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS for years 
00 Name 

00 (Print Plainly) 


Address 


City ; State 





Subscriptions submitted by: 
(Name) 
00 





(Street ) (City) (State) 





0 SUBSCRIPTION RATES FOR THE GAME NEWS 
EFFECTIVE July 1, 1946 

$1.00 one year; $1.50 two years; $2.00 three years 

00 RESIDENTS OR NON-RESIDENTS 

00 CASH FORWARDED AT SENDER’S RISK! 


NOTE: Make all remittances payable to the COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, DEPT. OF REVENUE 








).00 





).00 
).00 
.00 





).00 
).00 
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Read The Pennsylvania “Game News’’! 





PENNSYLVANIA BIRDS OF PREY— 


NEW 32-PAGE BULLETIN CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS, LIFE 

HISTORIES AND FOOD HABITS OF THE HAWKS, OWLS AND 
EAGLES. SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WITH COLOR PICTURES, 
PHOTOS AND DRAWINGS 


adult male 
‘Duc ck Hawks. CE 


——— row Hawks. Top RIGHT adult (abov 
ae waa adu 


ature 
It Pige 20n Hawks. BOTTOM, ol or Fis awk 


Sample color plate appearing in book. 








25c Singly 
15c lots of 
20 or more. 





Wee, 


You will be 


able to easily 
identify all 
of the birds 
of prey if 
you study this 
bulletin 








Order one or 
more today. 
Game Commission 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





~~ _ neat, 


Send check or 
money order. 
Stamps not 
acceptable 





